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THE BLIND FLOWER-GIRL’S SONG. 
From Bulwer's * Last days of Pompeii.” 
Buy my flowers...O buy, I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as 1 hear them say, 
These flowers her children are ! 
Do they her beauty keep! 
They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low! 


On their lips her sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cheeks with tender tears are wet, 
For she weeps—that gentle mother weeps. 
(As morn and night her watch she keeps, 
With a yearning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair ; 
She weeps—for love she weeps, 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well of a mother’s love ' 
Ye have a world of light, 
Where love in the lov'd rejoices ; 
But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices 


As one in the realm below, 

I stand by the streams of woe ; 

I hear the vain shadows glide, 

I feel their soft breath at my side, 

And I thirst the lov'd forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but shapeless sound, 

For the living are ghosts to me 


Come buy-—come buy !— 
Hark! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like ours} 

“ The breath of the Blind Girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses— 
We are tender, we sons of light, 
We shrink from this child of night ; 
From the grasp of the Blind Girl free us ; 
We yearn for the eyes that see us— 
We are for night too gay. 
In your eyes we behold the day— 

O buy ..O buy the flowers ' 


WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE? 
BY T. H. BAYLBY. 
Why don’t the men propose, mamma ' 
Why don’t the men propose ’ 
Each seems coming to the point, 
And then away he goes! 
It is no fault of your's, mamma, 
That every body knows ; 
You féte the finest men in town, 
Yet, oh! they won't propose ! 


I’m sure I’ve done my best, mamma, 
To make a proper match ; 
For coronets and eldest sons 
I’m ever on the watch; 
I've hopes when some distingué beau 
A glance upon me throws ; 
But though he'll dance, and smile, and flirt, 
Alas! he won't propose ! 


I’ve tried to win by languishing 
And dressing like a blue ; 

I've bought big books, and talk’d of them 
As if I'd read them through! 

With hair cropp'd like a man I've felt 
The heads of all the beaux ; 

But Spurzkeim could not touch their carts, 
And oh! they won’t propose ! 

I threw aside the books and thought 
That ignorance was bliss ; 

I felt convinced that men preferred 
A simple sort of Miss ; 

And so I lisp’d out naught beyond 
Plain ‘* yeses” or plain “ noes,” 
And wore a sweet unmeaning smile ; 

Yet, oh, they won't propose ! 
Last night, at Lady Ramble’s rout, 
I heard Sir Harry Gale 
Exclaim, ‘* Now [ propose again ;" 
I started, turning pale ; 
I really thought my time was come, 
I blush’d like any rose ; 
But oh! I found "twas only at 
Ecarté he'd propose ! 
And what is to be done, mamma 
Oh, what is to be done! 
I really have no time to lose, 
For I am thirty-one 
At balls I am too often left 
Where spinsters sit in rows ; 
Why won't the men propose, mamma’ 
Why won't the men propose ! 


—__ 
THE STEAM EXCURSION. 


was in India, gave a ball, Mr. Percy Noakes was master of the ceremonies; if 
any young lady made a stolen match, Mr. Percy Noakes gave her away; if a 
juvenile wife presented her husband with a blooming cherub, Mr. Percy Noakes 
was either godfather or deputy godfather ; and, if any member of a friend's family 
died, Mr. Percy Noakes was invariably to be seen in the second mourning coach, 
with a white handkerchief to his eyes, sobbing—to use Lis own appropriate and 
expressive description—* like winkin !" 

It may readily be imagined that these numerous avocations were rather cal- 
culated to interfere with Mr. Perey Noakes’s professional studies. Mr. Percy 
Nuakes was perfectly aware of the fact,and he had, therefore, after mature 
reflection, made up his mind not to study at all—a laudable determination, to 
| which he adhered in the most praiseworthy manner. His sitting-room present- 
ed a strange chaos of dress-gloves, boxing-gloves, caricatures, albums, invitation | 
cards, foils, cricket-bats, card-board drawings, paste, gum, aud fifty other extra- | 
ordinary articles, heaped together in the strangest confusion. He was always 
making something for somebody, or planning some party of pleasure, which was 
his great forte. He invariably spoke with astonishing rapidity ; was smart, | 
spoffish, and eight-and-twenty. 

‘* Splendid idea, ‘pon my life,”—soliloguised Mr. Percy Noakes, over his } 
| morning's coffee, as his mind reverted to a suggestion which had been thrown | 
| out the previous night, by a lady at whose house he had spent the evening. | 

* Glorious idea !—Mrs. Stubbs,”’ cried the student, raising his voice. | 

“ Yes, Sir,” replied a dirty old woman, with an inflamed countenance, emerg- 
| ing from the bed-room, with a barrel of dirt and cinders, —Tiiis was the laundress. | 
* Did you call, Sir?” 

“Oh! Mrs. Stubbs, I’m going out; if that tailor should cAll again you'd better | 
say—you'd better say, I'm out of town, and shan’t be back for a fortnight ; and, | 
if that bootman should come, tell him I've lost his address, or I'd have sent him 
that little amount; mind he writes it down; and if Mr. Hardy should call—you 
know Mr. Hardy t—”" | 

“ The funny gentleman, Sir?” 

“Ah! the funny gentleman. If Mr. Hardy should call, say I've gone to Mrs. | 
Taunton’s, about that water-party.” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

* And if any fellow calls, and says he’s come about a steamer, tell him to be 
here at five o’clock this afternoon, Mra. Stubbs.” 

* Very well, Sir.” 

Mr. Percy Noakes brushed his hat ; whisked the crumbs off his inexpressibles 
with a silk handkerchief, gave the ends of his hair a persuasive roll round his 
| fore-finger, and sallied forth for Mrs. Taunton's domicile in Great Malburough- 
| street, where she and her daughters occupied the upper partof a house. She 
was a good-looking widow of fifty, with the form of a giantess and the mind of 
achild. The pursuit of pleasure, and some means of killing time, appeared the 
sole ead of her ~xistence. She doated on her two daughters, who were as fri- 
volous as herself 

A general exclamation of satisfaction hailed the arrival of Mr. Percy Noakes, 
who went through the ordinary salutations, and threw himself into an easy chair, 
near the ladies’ work table, with all the ease of a regularly established friend of 
the family. Mrs. Taunton was busily engaged in planting immense bright bows 
ou every part of a smart cap on which it was possible to stick one ; Miss Emily 
Taunton was making a watch-guard ; and Miss Sophia was at the piano, prac- 
tising a new song—poetry by the young officer, or the police officer, or the cus- 
tom-house officer, or some other equally interesting amateur. 

“You good creature!" said Mrs. Taunton, addressing the gallant Perey. 
“You really are a good soul. You've come about the water-party, | know.” 

‘*T should rather suspect I had,” replied Mr. Noakes, triumphantly. ‘ Now 
come here girls, and I'll tell you all abuut it.” Miss Emily, and Miss Sophia 
advanced to the table, with that ballet sort of step which some young ladies ap- 
| pear to think su fascinating—something between a skip and a canter. 

** Now," continued Mr. Percy Noakes, “it seems to me that the best way 
will be to have a committee of ten, te make all the arrangements, and manage 
the whole set-out. Well, then, I propose that the expenses shall be paid by 
these ten fellows jointly.” ‘ 
| Excellent, indeed!” said Mrs. Taunton, who highly approved of this part of 
| the arrangemente. 
| “Then my plan is, that each of these ten fellows shail have the power of ask- 
| 





ing five people. There must be a meeting of the committee at my chambers, 
to make all the arrangements, and these people shal! be named ; every member 
of the committee shall have the power of black-balling any one who is proposed, 
and one black-ball shall exclude that person, ‘This will ensure our having a 
pleasant party you know.” 

** What a manager you are!" interrupted Mrs. Taunton again. 

** Charming '” said the lovely Emily. 

“T never did!” ejaculated Sophia. 

** Yes, I think it'll do,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes, who was now quite in his 
| element. ‘I think it'll do. Well, then, you know we shall go down to the 
| Nore and back, and have a regular, capital cold dinner laid out in the cabin be- 
| fore we start, so that every thing may be ready, without any confusion ; and we 





different members of the committee were agreed on. after as much discussion 
between him and Mr. Hardy os if atleast the fate of nations had depended on 
their appointment. It was then agreed that a meeting ehould take place at Mr. 
Percy Noakes's chambers on the ensuing Wednesday evening at eight o'clock, 
and the visitors departed. 

Wednesday evening arrived ; eight o'clock came, and eight members of the 
committee were punctual in their attendance. Mr. Loggins, the solicitor, of 
Buswell-court, sent an excuse, and Mr. Samuel Briggs, the ditto of Furnival’s 
Inn, sent his brother, much to his (the brother's) satisfaction, and greatly to the 
discomfiture of Mr. Percy Noakes. Between the Briggs’s and the Tauntons 


, there existed a degree of implacable hatred, quite unprecedented. The ani- 
| mosity between the Montagues and Capulets was nothing to that which prevailed 


between these two illustrious houses. Mrs. Driggs was a widow, with three 
daughters and two sons; Mr. Samvel, the eldest, was an attorney, and Mr, 
Alexander, the youngest, was under definite articles to hie brother. They re- 


| sided in Portland-street, Oxford-street, and moved im the same orbit as the 


Tauntons—hence their mutual dislike. If the Miss Briggs's appeared in smart 
bonnets, the Mise Tauntons eclipsed them with smarter. If Mrs. Taunton ap- 
peared in a cap of all the hues of the rainbow, Mrs, Briggs forthwith mounted 
a toque, with all the patterns of a kaleidescope. If Miss Sophia Taunton learnt 
a new song, two of the Miss Briggs's came out with anew duet. The Taun- 
tons had once gained 4 temporary triumph with the assistance of a harp, but the 
Briggs's brought three guitars into the field, and effectually routed the enemy. 
In short, there was no end to the rivalry between them, 

Now, as Mr, Samuel Briggs was a mere machine, a sort of self-acting legal 
walking-stick , and as the party was known to have originated, however remotely, 
with Mrs. Taunton, the fernale branches of the Briggs's family bad arranged 
that Mr. Alexander should attend instead of his brother; and as the said Mr. 
Alexander wag deservedly celebrated for possessing all the pertinacity of a bank- 
ruptey-court attorney, combined with the obstinacy of that pleasing animal which 
brouzes upon the thistle—he required but little tuition. © was especially en 
joined to make himeelf as disagreeable as possible ; and, above all, to blackball 
the Tauntons at every hazard 
The proceedings of the evening were opened by Mr. Percy Noakes, After 
successfully urging upon the gentlemen present the propriety of their mixing 
some brandy-and-water, he briefly stated the objects of the meeting, and con- 
cluded by observing that the first step must be the selection of a chairman, ne- 
cessarily possessing some arbitrary —be trusted not unconatitutional—powers, to 
whom the pets@nal direction of the whole of the arrangements (sulyect to the 
approval of thecommittee) should be confided. A pale young gentleman, in a 
green stoch amd spectacles of the same, a member of the honourable society of 
the Inner Temple, immediately rose for the purpose of proposing Mr. Percy 
| Noakes. He hal known him long, and this he would say, that a more honour- 

able, a mos exellent, or a better hearted fellow, never existed—(hear, hear) 
The young’gentleman, who was a member of a debating society, took this op- 
portunity of entering into an examination of the state of the English law, froim 
the days of William the Conqueror down to the present period; he briefly ad- 
verted to the code established by the ancient Druids; slightly glanced at the 
principles laid down by the Athenian law-givers ; and concluded with a most 
glowing eulogium on pic-nies and constitutional rights. Mr. Alexander Briggs 
opposed the motion. He had the highest esteem for Mr. Percy Noakes as an 
individual, but he did consider that he ought not to be entrusted with these 
immense powers—[oh, oh!]—He believed that in the proposed capacity, Mr. 
Percy Noakes would not act fairly, impartially, or honouwrably ; but he begged it 
to be distinctly understood, that he said this without the slightest personal dis- 
respect. Mr. Hardy defenied his honourable friend, in a voice rendered par- 
tially unintelligible by emotion and brandy-and-water; the proposition was put 
to the vote, and there appearing to be ooly one dissentient voice, Mr. Percy 
Noakes was declared duly elected, and took the chair accordingly. 

The business of the meeting now proceeded with great rapidity. The chair- 
man delivered in his estimate of the probable expense of the excursion, and 
every one present subscribed his proportion thereof. ‘The question was put that 
“The Endeavour " be hired for the occasion; Mr. Alexander Briggs moved as 
an amendment that the word “ Fly" be substituted for the word “ Endeavour ; " 
but after some debate consented to withdraw his opposition. The important 
ceremony of balloting then commenced. A tea-caddy was placed on a table in 
a dark corner of the apartment, and every one was provided with two backgatm- 
mon-men, one black and one white. 

The chairman with great sulemnity then read the following list of the guests 
whom he proposed to introduce :—-Mrs. Taunton and two daughters, Mr. Wiz- 
zle, Mr. Simpson. The names were respectively balloted for, and Mra. Taunton 
and daughters were declared to be blach-balled. Mr. Percy Noakes and Mr. 
Hardy exchanged glances. 

“Is your list prepared, Mr. Briggs’" inquired the chairman, with all the dig- 
nity of a mor Manouers Sutton. 

“It is,” replied Alexander, delivering in the following :—* Mrs. Briggs and 
three daughters, Mr. Samuel Briggs.” The previous ceremony was repeated, 
and Mrs. Briggs and three daughters were declared to be biack-balled. Mr. 





by the paddle-boxes—I don’t know what you call 'em. Then we shall hire a 
steamer expressly for our party, and a band, you know, and have the deck chalk- 
ed, and we shall be able to dance quadrilles all day; and then whoever we 
know that’s musical, you know, why they'll make themselves useful and agree- 
, able—and—and—upon the whole I really hope we shal! have a glorious day, 
| you know.” 


| shall have the lunch laid out on deck in those little tea-garden-looking ns 


The announcement of these arrangements was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Taunton, Emily, and Sophia, were loud in their praises. 
“Well, but tell me, Percy,” said Mrs. Taunton, ‘‘ who are the ten gentlemen 
to be ” 
| «Oh! I know plenty of fellows who'll be delighted with the scheme,” replied 
Mr. Percy Noakes; “ of course we shall have—” 
| “Mr. Hardy,” interrupted the servant, announcing a visitor. Miss Sophia 
| and Miss Emily hastily assumed the most interesting attitudes that could be 
| adopted on so short notice. 
. 3 How are yout” said a stout gentleman of about forty, pausing at the door 
in the attitude of an awkward harlequin. This was Mr. Hardy, whom we have 
| before described, on the authority of Mrs. Stubbs, as “the funny gentleman.” 


| He was an Astley Cooperish Joe Miller—a practical joker, immensely popular | 


, with married ladies, and a general favourite with young men. He was always 
| engaged in some pleasure excursion or other, and delighted in getting somebody 
into a scrape on such occasions. He could sing comic songs; imitate hackney 


Alexander Briggs looked rather foolish, and the remainder of the company ap- 
peared somewhat overawed by the mysterious nature of the proceedings. 

The balloting proceeded ; but one little circumstance which Mr. Percy Noakes 
had not originally foreseen, prevented the system working quite as well as he 
had anticipasted—every body was black-balled. Mr. Alexander Briggs by way 
of retaliation exercised his power of exclusion in every instance, and the result 
was, that after three hours bad been consumed in incessant balloting. the names 
of only three gentlemen were foond to have been agreed to. In this dilemma 
what was to be done! either the whole plan most fall to the ground, or a com- 
promise most be effected. The latter alternative was preferable ; and Mr. Percy 
Noakes, therefore, proposed that the form of balloting should be dispensed with, 
and that every gentleman should merely be required to state whom he intended 
to bring. The proposal was readily acceded to ; the Tauntons and the Briggs’s 
were reinstated, and the party was formed. The next Wednesday was fixed for 
the eventful day, and it was unanimously resolved that every member of the 
committee should wear a piece of blue sarsnet ribbon round his left arm. It 
appeared from the statement of Mr. Percy Noakes that the boat belonged to the 
General Sieam Navigation Company, and was then lying eff the Custom-house ; 
| and as he proposed that the dinner and wines should be provided by an emimeut 
city purveyor, it was arranged that Mr. Percy Noakes should be on board by 
seven o'clock to superintend the arrangements, and that the remaining members 
of the committee, together with the company generally, should be expected to 
join her ty wine o'clock. More brandy-and-water was dispatched ; several 





coachmen and fowls ; play airs on his chin, and execute concertos on the Jew's 


|harp. He always eat and drank most immoderately, and was the bosom friend | 
of Mr. Percy Noakes. He had a red face, a somewhat husky voice, and atre- | 


mendously loud laugh. 
** How are yout” said this worthy, laughing, as if it was the finest joke in the 
| world to make 4 morning call; and shaking hands with the ladies with as moch 


Mr. Percy Noakes was a law-student inhabiting a set of chambers on the vehemence as if their arms were so many pump-handles 


fourth floor, in one of those houses in Gray’s-inn-square, which command an ex- 


“ You are jast the very man I wanted,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, who proceed- 


tensive view of the gardens, and their usual adjuncts—flaunting nursery-maids, ed to explain the cause of hic being in requisition. 


and town-made children, with parenthetical legs. Mr Percy Noakes was what 


“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted Hardy, after hearing the statement, and receiving a 


‘8 generally termed—*‘a devilish good fellow.’ He had a large circle of detailed aceount of the proposed excursion. ** Oh, capital! glorious! Whata 
acquaintance, and seldom dined at his ownerpense. He used to talk politics to day it will be! what fun! But, I say, when are you going to begin making the 
Papas, flatter the vanity of mammas, do the amiable to their daughters, make arrangements '” 

pleasure engagements with their sons, and romp with the younger branches “No time like the present—at once, if you please.” 

Like those paragons of perfectioa, advertising footmen out of place, he was ** Oh, charming'” cried the ladies. “ Pray, do.” 

“Ways willing to make himself generally u If any old lady, whose s a] Writing materials were laid before Mr. Percy Noakes, and the names of the 


speeches were made by the different |aw-students present; thanks were voted 
to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 
The weather had been beautiful up to this period, and beautifal it continued 
|to be. Sunday passed over, and Mr. Percy Noakes became enusoally fidgetty 
—roshing constantly to and from the Steam Packet Wharf, to the astonishment 
of the clerks, and the great emolument of the Holborn cab-men. Tuesday ar- 
rived, and the anxiety of Mr. Percy Noakes knew no bounds: he was every t- 
| stant ronning to the window to look out for clouds; and Mr. Hardy astonished 
| the whole square by practising a new comic song for the occasion in the chair- 
man's chambers 
Uneasy were the slombers of Mr. Percy Noakes that night ; he tossed and 
turnbled about, and had confused dreams of steamers starting off, and gigantic 
clocks with the bands pointing to a quarter past nine, and the ugly face of Mr 
Alexander Briggs looking over the boat's side, and grianing as if in derision of 
his fruitless attempts to move. He made a violent effort to get on beard, and 
] awoke The bright sun was shining cheerfally into the bed-room ; and Mr 
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She Albion. 





Percy Noakes started up for bis watch, in the dreadful expectation of finding bis 


worst dreams realized. it was just five o'clock: he calculated the time—he | 


and bave a boat to the Costom House 
. . 


* * ° 
. 


** Creature!” 


‘Hush! hush!” interrupted Mr. Percy Noakes, who was one of the very one entertains some misgivings on the subject, but few will ack 
id be i half-hour dressing himself; and as tt was a lovely morning, and | few by whom this dialogue had been overheard. ‘ Hush !—pray ; silence for | The majority of the company, therefore, endeavoured to Jook 
rhe , alte —_* . ” 
eer ane be aan running down, he would walk leisarely to Strand Lane, wm dust. 


After a great deal of preparatory crowing and humming, the Captain began 


| the following duet from the operaof Paul and Virginia, in that grunting tone | squeezing ard jamming, they were all seated at table. 


1 on: half-past eight o'clock arrived ; the pastry-cook’s men | in which a man gets down, Heaven knows where, without the remotest chance | 
The time wore on, F wre : 


went ashore; the dinner was completely !aid out, and Mr. Perey rg tre | ~ ever getting Up again. 
)*. ) ‘ - a 
the principal cabin, and put the key into his pocket, in als, OS ae 7 wm 


suddenly disclosed in all ite magnificence to the eyes of the astonished ere 
The band came on board, and so did the wine. Ten minutes to nine, — : 
committee embarked in a body. * There was Mr. Hardy ina blue jacket anc 


This, in private circles is frequently designated * a 


“ See (sung the Captain) from o—ce—an ri—sing 
Bright flames the or—b of d—ay. 
From yon gro—ve, the varied so—ngs———” 5 


Here the singer was interrupted by varied cries of the most dreadful descrip- | 

. tockings, and pumps; babited in full aquatic | p ’ | | 

ee ee cantatie head Par an tee telescope under his arm ; | tion, proceeding from some grove in the immediate vicinity of the starboard | 

tume, with } , , ; | 
snd there was the young gentleman with the green spectacles in nankeen inex- paddle-box. 


plicables, with a ditto waistcoat and bright buttons, like the pictures of Pauli— 
it 1 ety 
not the saint, but be of Virginia notorie 
dressed as they were in white hats, light jackets, waistcoat and trousers, looked | 
something between waiters and West India planters. 
Nine o'clock struck, and the company arrived in shoals 


wherry. ‘The three guitars, in their respective dark green cases, were carefully 


“My child!” screamed Mrs. Fieetwood. “My child! it is his voice—] 


The remainder of the committee, | know it.” 


Mr. Fleetwood, accompanied by several gentlemen, here rushed to the quar- | 
ter from whence the noise proceeded, aud an exclamation of horror burst from 
Mr. Samuel Briggs, | the company ; the general impression being, that the little innocent had either 
Mrs. Briggs, and the Misses Driggs made their appearance in a smart private | got his head in the water, or his legs in the machinery. 


** What is the matter!” shouted the agonized father, as he returned with the 


stowed away in the bottom of the boat, accompanied by two immense portfolios | child in his arms. 


of music, which it would take at least a week's incessant playing to get through. 

The Tauntons arrived at the same moment with more music, and a lion—a 

gentieman with & bass voice, and incipient red a The colours of the 
. ‘ ight blue. 

Taunton party were pink; those of the Briggs’s a ligh 

had artificial flowers in their bonnets ; bere the Briggs’s gained a decided advan- | 
tage—they wore feathers 


' . 
5 , -- iegs to the Misses Taunton. (The, “Oh! he’s been making such dreadful faces at me,” cried the boy, 
How d’ye do, dear!” said the Misses Briggs to the into convulsions, at the bare recollection. 


“dear” among girls is frequently synonymous with“ wretch.”’) 
ay well, heal you, dear,” replied the Misses Taunton, to the Misses | 
Briggs—and then there was such a hissing, and congratulating, and shaking of 
hands, as would induce one to suppose the two families were the best friends in 
the world, instead of each wishing the other ove rboard, as they most sincerely | 
did 


Mr. Percy Noakes received the visitors, and bowed to the strange gentleman, 





as if he should like to know who he was 8 jus 
wanted. Here was an opportunity to astonish the Briggs’s. 
“Oh! I beg your pardon,” said the general of the Taunton party, with a care- | 


all due ferocity, and the Briggs's were clearly overcome. . 

“ Our friend, Mr. Wizzle, being unfortunately prevented from coming,” re- 
sumed Mre. Taunton, “I did myself the pleasure of bringing the captain, whose | 
musical talents | knew would be a great acquisition.” 


“Oh! oh! oh!” screamed the small sufferer again. 
“What is the matter, dear!” inquired the father, once more—hastily strip- 


ping off the nankeen frock, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the child | in. 
The Tauntons | had one bone which was not smashed to pieces. 


“Oh! oh !—I'm so frightened.” 
* What at, dear '—what at 1” said the mother, soothing the sweet infant. 
relapsing 


**He!—who'” cried every body, crowding round him. 
** Oh !—him,” replied the child, pointing at Hardy, who affected to be the most 


concerned of the whole group. 


The real state of the case at once flashed upon the minds of all present, 


Hardy, in fulfilment of bis promise, bad watched the child to a remote part of 


‘This was just what Mrs. Taunton | the vessel, and, by suddenly appearing before him with the most awful con- 
| tortions of visage, had produced his paroxysm of terror. 


Of course, he now 


This little interruption having been adjusted, the captain resumed, and Miss 
Emily chimed in, in due course. The duet was loudly applauded ; and, cer- 


tainly, the perfect independence of the parties, deserved great commendation. 


“Tn the name of the committee I have to thank you for doing so, and to offer | Miss Emily sung her part without the slightest reference to the captain, and the 
yous ine sincere welcome, Sir,” replied Percy (here the scraping was re- | captain sang so loud that he had not the slightest idea of what was being done 


newed). * But pray be seated—won't you walk aft? Captain, will you conduct 
Miss ‘Taunton '—Miss Briggs, will you allow me?” 

« Where could they have picked up that military man!” inquired Mrs. Briggs 
of Mies Kate Briggs, ae they followed the little party. 

“ Can't imagine,” replied Miss Kate, bursting with vexation ; for the very 
fierce air with which the gallant captain regarded the company, had impressed | 
her with a high sense of his importance. a 

Boat after boat came alongside, and guest after guest arrived. The invites 
had been excellently arranged; Mr. Percy Noakes having considered it as im- | 
portant that the number of young men should exactly tally with that of the | 
young ladies, as that the quantity of knives on board should be in precise pro- 
portion to the forks. F f ; 

«+ Now is every one on board i" inquired Mr. Perey Noakes. rhe committee 
(who with their bits of blue ribbon, looked as if they were all going to be bled) | 
bustled about to ascertain the fact, and reported that they might safely start. 

«Go on,” cried the master af the boat from the top of one of the paddle- | 
boxes 

“Go on,” echoed the boy, who was stationed over the hatchway to pass the | 
directions down to the engineer—and away went the vessel with that agreeable 
noise which is peculiar to steamers, and which is composed of a pleasant mix- 
ture of creaking, gushing, clanking, and suorting 

** Hoi—oi—oi—vi—oi—oi—o—i—i—i,” shouted half-a-dezen voices from a 
boat about a quarter of a mile astern. 

“ Ease her,” cried the captain; “do these people belong to us, Sir?” 

“ Noakes,” exclaimed Hardy, who had been looking at every object far and 
near, through the large telescope ; it's the Fleetwoods and Wakefields—and two 
children with them, by Jove.” 

“What ashame to bring children!" said every body, “how very incon- 
siderate |” nes 421 

“Tsay, it would be a good joke to pretend not to see ‘em, wouldn't it?’ sug- | 
gested Hardy, to the immense delight of the company generally. A council of | 
war was hastily beld, and it was resolved that the new comers should be taken on 
board, on Mr. Hardy's solemnly pledging himself to teaze the children the whole 
of the day. 

* Stop her,” cried the captain. 

** Stop her,” repeated the boy; whizz went the steam, and all the young la- | 
dies, a8 in duty bound, screamed in concert. They were only appeased by the | 
assurance of the martial Helves that the escape of steam consequent on a ves- | 
sel stopping, was seldom attended with any great oss of human life. 

Two men ran to the side, and after a good deal of shouting, and swearing, 
and angling for the wherry with a boat-hook, Mr. Fleetwood, and Mrs. Fleet- 
wood, and Master Fleetwood; and Mr. Wakefield, and Mrs. Wakefield, and | 
Miss Wakefield were safely deposited on the deck. The girl was about six | 
years old ; the boy about four; the former was dressed in a white frock with a 
pink sash, and a dog’s-oared looking little spencer, a straw bonnet, and green 
veil, six inches by three and a half; the latter was attired for the occasion in a 
nankeen frock, between the bottom of which and the top of his plaid socks a 
considerable portion of two small mottled legs was discernible. He had a 
light blue cap with a gold band and tassel on his head, and a damp piece of | 
gingerbread in his hand, with which he had slightly embossed his dear tittle | 
countenance. 

The boat once more started off; the band played ‘ Off she goes,” the major 
part of the company conversed cheerfully in groups, and the old gentlemen 
walked up and down the deck in pairs, as perseveringly and gravely as if they 
were doing a match against time for an immense stake. They ran briskly | 
down the poo!; the gentlemen pointed out the Docks, the Thames’ Police- 
office, and other elegant public edifices ; and the young ladies exhibited a proper 
display of horror and bashfulness at the appearance of the coal-whippers, and | 
ballast-heavers. Mr. Harily told stories to the married jadies, at which they 
laughed very much in their pocket-handkerchiefe ; and hit him on the knuckles | 
with their fans, declaring him to be “a naughty man—a shocking creature "— 
and so forth ; and Captain Helves gave slight descriptions of battles and duels, | 
with a most bloodthirsty air, which made him the admiration of the women, | 
and the envy of the men. Quadrilling commenced; Captain Helves danced | 
one set with Miss Emily Taunton, and another set with Miss Sophia Taunton. 
Mrs. Taunton was in ecstacies. The victory appeared to be complete; but, 
alas! the inconstancy of man—bhaving performed this necessary July, he at- 
tached himself solely to Miss Julia Briggs, with whom he danced no less than | 
three sets consecutively, and from whose side he evinced no intention of stir- | 
ting for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. Hardy having played one or two very brilliant fantasias on the Jew's 
harp, and having frequently repeated the exquisitely amusing joke of slily chalk- 
ing a large cross on the back of some member of the committee, Mr. Percy 
Nuakes expressed his hope that some of their musical friends would oblige the | 
company by a display of their abilities. 

* Perhaps,” he said in a very insinuating manner, ‘* Captain Helves will | 
oblige us." Mrs. Taunton’s countenance lightened up, for the ¢aptain only | 
sang duets, and couldn't sing them with anybody but one of her davghters | 

** Really,” said that warlike individual, “1 should be very happy, but-——”" | 

“Oh! pray do,” cried all the young ladies. 

* Miss Sophia, have you any objection to join in a duet?” | 

“Ob! not the slightest,” returned the young lady, in a tone which clearly | 
shewed she had the greatest possible objection 

















| do,’ said I. 


by his partner. After having gone through the last few eighteen or nineteen 
ars by himself, therefore, he acknowledged the plaudits of the circle with 
that air of self-denial which men always assume, when they think they have 
done something to astonish the company, though they don’t exactly know what. 

** Now,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, who had just ascended from the fore-cabin, 
where he had been busily engaged in decanting the wine, ‘if the Misses Briggs 


will oblige us with something before dinner, I am sure we shall be very much | 


delighted.” 


One of those bums of admiration followed the suggestion, which one fre- 
quently hears in society when nobudy has the most distant notion of what he is 
expressing his approval of. The three Misses Briggs looked modestly at their 
mamma, and the mamma looked approvingly at her daughters, and Mrs. Taun- 
ton looked scornfully at all of them. The Misses Briggs asked for their guitars, 
and several gentlemen seriously damaged the cases in their anxiety to present 
them. ‘Then there was a very interesting production of three little keys for the 
aforesaid cases, and a melo-dramatic expression of horror at finding a string 
broken; and a vast deal of screwing and tightening, and winding and tuning, 
during which Mrs. Briggs expatiated to those near her on the immense difficulty 
of playing a guitar, and hinted at the wondrous proficiency of her daughters in 
that mystic art. Mrs. Taunton whispered to a neighbour that it was ‘“ quite 
sickening!" and the Misses Taunton tried to look as if they knew how to play, 
but disdained to do so. 

At length the Misses Briggs began in real earnest. It was a new Spanish 
composition for three voices and three guitars. The effect was electrical. All 
eyes were turned upon the captain, who was reported to have once passed 


laden clothes basket. 





| on dishes rather too large for them, were going through 


November 15, 


Sea-sickness, however, is like a belief in ghostse— every 


nowledge them, 
feeling all the while especially miserable, ay happy, 
“Don’t it rain !” inquired the old gentleman before noticed, when, by din: of 

“I think it does—a litule,” replied Mr. Percy Noakes, who could har 
himself speak, in consequence of the pattering on the deck. 

* Don’t it blow !”’ inquired some one else. 

** No—I don’t think it does,” responded Hardy, sincerely wishin 
cculd persuade himself it did not, for he sat near the door, 
blown off his seat. 

“ It'll soon clear up,” said Mr. Percy Noakes, in a cheerful tone. 

“ Oh, certainly,” ejaculated the committee generally. 

** No doubt of it,” said the remainder of the company, whose atten 
now pretty well engrossed by the serious business of eating, carving. takin 
wine, and so forth. The throbbing motion of the engine was but Loo perce > 4 
| ble. There was a large substantial cold boiled leg of mutton at the Steer of 
the table, shaking like blanc-mange; a hearty sirloin of beef looked > 


as if 
had been suddenly seized wiih the palsy ; and some tongues, which were othe 


the most Surprising eyo- 
lutions, darting from side to side and from end to end, like a fly in an inverted 


| wine-glass. ‘Then the sweets shook and trembled till it was quite imp 
| to help them, and people gave up the attempt in despair 
| looked as if the birds, whose legs were stuck outside, were trying to get them 
The table vibrated and started like a feverish pulse, and the very legs were 
slightly convulsed—every thing was shaking and jarring. The beams in the 
roof of the cabin seemed as if they were put there for the sole pursose of giving 
people head-aches, and several elderly gentlemen became ill-tempered in cop. 
| oageseee. As fast as the steward put the fire irons up, they would fall down 
again; and the more the ladies and gentlemen tried to sit comfortably on their 
seats, the more the seats seemed to slide away from the ladies and gentlemen 
Several ominous demands were made {for sma!l glasses of brandy, the counte- 
| nances of the company gradually underwent the most extraordinary changes. 
| and one gentleman was observed suddenly to rush from table without the ‘ 


dly hear 


g that he 
and was almos; 


tion was 


ossible 
; and the pigeon-pies 





, ‘ slight- 
with the exception of the Fleetwoods and the Wakefields. The facetious | est ostensible reason, and dart up the steps with incredible swiftness, t 


hereby 


greatly damaging both himself and the steward, who happened to be coming 


down at the same mument. 
The cloth was removed ; the desert was laid on the table, and the glasses 


observed that it was hardly necessary for him to deny the accusation; and the ; were filled. The motion of the boat increased; several members of the party 
j Captain Helves—Mr. Percy Noakes—Mrs. Briggs—Captain Helves.”’ | unfortunate little victim was, accordingly, led below, after receiving sundry | began to feel rather vague and misty, 
ose air—" ap ~ f crt | thu the head ving the wickedness to tell a | UP. 
Mr. Percy Noakes bowed very low ; and the gallant captain did the same with —_ on the head from both his parents, for having the wickedness © 


and looked as if they had only just got 
The young gentleman with the spectacles who had been in a fluctua 
| state for some time—one moment jolly, and another dismal, like a revolving 
| light on the sea-coast—rashly announced his wish to propose a toast. After se- 

veral ineffectual attempts to preserve his perpendicular, the young gentleman 
having managed to hook himself to the centre leg of the table with his left 
hand, proceeded as follows :-— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen. A gentleman is among us—I may say a stranger 
—(here some painful thought seemed to strike the orator; he paused, and look- 
ed extremely odd) whose talents, whose travels, whose cheerfulness—” 

“I beg your pardon, Edkins,” hastily interrupted Mr. Percy Noakes. “ Har- 
dy, what's the matter ?” 

‘‘Nothing,” replied the ‘funny gentleman,’ who had just life enough left to 
utter two consecutive syllables. 

** Will you have some brandy ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Hardy, ia a tone of great indignation, and looking about as 
comfortable as Temple Bar in a Scotch mist; ‘what should I want brandy 
for 7” 

* Will you go on deck!” 

“No, I will not.” This was said with a most determined air, and ina voice 
which might have been taken for an imitation of anything; it was quite as 
much like a guinea-pig as a bassoon. 

“I beg your pardon, Edkins,” said the courteous Percy, “I thought our 
friend wasill. Pray go on.” 

A pause. 

‘+ Pray go on.” 

“Mr. Edkins is gone,” cried somebody. 

‘*] beg your pardon, Sir,” said the steward, running up to Mr. Percy Noakes, 
| “T beg your pardon, Sir, but the gentieman as just went on deck—him with the 
| green spectacles—is uncommon bad to be sure; and the young man as played 
| the wiolin says, that unless he has some brandy he can’t answer for the conse- 

quences. He says he has a wife and two children, whose werry subsistence 
depends on his breaking a wessle, and that he expects to do so every moment. 


ting 





through Spain with his regiment, and who, of course, must be well acquainted | The flageolet’s been werry ill, but he's better, only he’s in such a dreadful prus- 


with the national music. He was in raptures. 


such a complete defeat. 
Barnett’s * Salamanders.” 
“Bravo! Bravo!" ejaculated the captain ;—‘‘ Bravo!” 
‘Pretty! isn’t it, Sir?’ inquired Mr. Samuel Briggs, with the air of a self- 
satisfied showman. By-the-bye they were the first words he had been heard to 


Mrs. Taunton looked as philanthropic as ove of Mr. 


| utter since he left Boswell-court the evening before. 


* De—lightful!” returned the captain, witha flourish, and a military cough; 
—"* de—lightful !” 

‘* Sweet instrument!" said an old gentleman with a bald-head, who had been 
trying all the morning to look through a telescope, inside the glass of which 
Mr. Hardy had fixed a large black wafer. 

‘Did you ever hear a Portuguese tambourine?” inquired that jocular in- 
dividual. 

* Did you ever hear atom-tom, Sir?” sternly inquired the captain, who lost 
no opportunity of shewing off his travels, real or pretended. 

*A what?” asked Hardy, rather taken aback. 

‘* A tom-tom.” 

“ Never!” 

‘* Nor a gum-gum?” 

** Never!” 

“ What is a gum-gum !”’ eagerly inquired several young ladies. 
** When I was in the East Indies,” replied the captain, (here was a discovery 


| —he had been in the East Indies !)—** when Iwas in the East Indies, I was | 


once stopping several thousand miles up the country, on a visit at the house of a 
very particular friend of mine, Ram Chowdar Doss Azuph Al Bowlar—a devil- 
ish pleasant fellow. As we were enjoying our hookabs one evening in the cool 
verandah, in front of his villa, we were rather surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of thirty-four of his kit-ma-gars (for he had rather a large establishment 
there), accompanied by an equal number of Consumars, approaching the house 
with a threatening aspect, and beating a tom-tom. The Ram started up <4 

“The who?” inquired the bald gentleman, intensely interested. 

“The Ram—Ram Chowdar—” 

“Oh!” said the old gentleman, “ I beg your pardon ; it really didn’t occur to 
me; pray go on.” 

“ Started up, and drew a pistol. ‘ Helves,’ said he, ‘my boy ’—he al- 
ways called me my boy—‘ Helves,’ said he, ‘do you hear that tom-tom!’—'I 
His countenance, which before was pale, assumed a most frightful 
appearance ; his whole visage was distorted, and his frame shaken by violent 
emotions. ‘Do you see that gum-gum?” saidhe. ‘No,’ said J, staring about 
me. *Youdon't'” said he. ‘No, I'll be damn'd if I do,’ said; ‘and what's 
more, I don't know what a gum-gum is,’ said I. I really thought the man 
would have dropped. He drew me aside, and with an expression of agony I 








| shall never forget, said in a low whisper—” 


** Dinner’s on the table ladies,” interrupted the steward’s wife. 

“ Will you allow me!” said the captain, immediately suiting the action to the 
word, and escorting Miss Julia Briggs to the cabin, with as much ease as if he 
had finished the story. 

“* What an extraordinary circumstance !" ejaculated the same old gentleman 
preserving his listening attitude. 

** What a traveller!" said the young ladies. 

“ What a singular name!” exclaimed the gentlemen, rather confused by the 
coolness of the whole affair. 

* T wish he had finished the story,” said an old lady. ‘I wonder what a gum- 
gum really is?” 


“ By Jove!” exclaimed Hardy, who until now had been lost in utter amaze- 


This was sufficient; the trio | peration.” 
was encored—-the applause was universal, and never had the Tauntons suffered 


All disguise was now useless; the company staggered on deck; the gentle- 
men tried to see nothing but the clouds; and the ladies, muffled up in such 
shawls and cloaks as they had brought with them, laid about on the seats and 
under the seats, in the most wretched condition. Never was such a blowing, 
and raining, and pitching, and tossing endured by a pleasure party before. Se- 
veral remonstrances were sent down below on the subject of Master Fleet- 
| wood, but they were totally unheeded in consequence of the indisposition of his 

natural protectors. That interesting child screamed at the top of his voice, un- 
| til he had no voice left to scream with, and then Miss Wakefield began, and 
screamed for the remainder of the passage. 

Mr. Hardy was observed some hours afterwards in an attitude which induced 
his friends tu suppose that he was busily engaged in contemplating the beauties 
of the deep; they only regretted that his taste for the picturesque should lead 
him to remain so Jong in a position, very injurious at all times, but especially so 
to an individual labouring under a tendency of blood tothe head. Having been 
for some months past subject to indigestion, and loss of appetite, he was recent- 
ly persuaded to try a keener air and a more northern climate for the removal of 
the one, and the improvement of the other. We are credibly informed that he 
was present at the Edinburgh dinner, and, moreover, that he is the individual to 
whens eager appetite on that occasion we find allusion made in The Morning 
| Chronicle of a few days since. 
| The party arrived off the Custom-house at about two o’clock on the Thurs- 
| day morning—dispirited and worn ovt. The Tauntons were too ill to quarrel 
| with the Briggs’s, and the Briggs’s were too wretched to annoy the Tauntons. 
| One of the guitar cases was lost on its passage to a hackney coach, and Mrs. 
| Briggs had not scrupled to state that the Tauntons bribed a porter to throw it 

down an area. Mr. Alexander Briggs opposes vote by ballut—he says from per- 
sonal experience of its inefficacy ; and Mr. Samuel Briggs, whenever he is ask- 
ed to express his sentiments on the point, says that he has no opinion on that 
or any other subject. 

Mr. Edkins—the young gentleman in the green spectacles—makes a speech 
on every occasion on which a speech can possibly be made, the eloquence of 
which can only be equalled by its length. In the event of his not being pre- 
| viously appointed to a judgeship, it is most probable that he will practise as 4 
barrister in the New Central Criminal Court. 

Captain Helves continued his attentions to Miss Julia Briggs, whom he might 
possibly have espoused, if it had not unfortunately happened that Mr. Samuel 
arrested him in the way of business, pursuant to instructions received from 
Messrs. Scroggins and Payne, whose town debts the gallant captain had con- 
descended to collect, but whose accounts—with the indiscretion so peculiar to 
| military minds—he had omitted to keep with that dull accuracy which custom. 
has rendered necessary. Mrs. Taunton complains that she has been much de- 
ceived inhim. He introduced himself to the family on board a Gravesend 
steam-packet, and certainly, therefore, ought to have proved respectable. 

Mr. Percy Noakes is as light-hearted and careless as ever. We have de- 
scribed him as a general favourite in bis private circle—-we hope he may find @ 
| kindly disposed friend or two in public. Boz. 


—_—~_—. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH A SPANISH LIBERAL. 
Cura Mertno—Romero ALpuente—TorreNoO—AND Paarox. 
[Continued from the Albion of 1st November.] 

“These anecdotes are sufficient to prove his personal bravery; 10 fact, this 
quality is as broadly developed in him as the barbarism of his manners and the 
ferocity of his character. Sti!l, it must be confessed that his good fortune 18 
| extraordinary ; for if not impossible to capture hic, it appears to be almost next 
| to it. He is always accompanied by two of the finest and best trained horses 10 

















“ Shall I accompany you, dear!” inquired one of the Miss Briggs’s, with the | ment, ‘I don’t know what it may be in India, but in England I think a gum- | Castile ; however rapid his pace, these two animals are trained to gallop side by 


bland intention of spoiling the effect. 


paniments.” 
“ And without voices,"’ tittered Mrs. Briggs, in a low tone. 


observation, though she bad not heard it clearly ‘ Perhaps it would be as 
well for some people, if their voices were not quite as audible as they are to 
other people.” 


* And perhaps, if gentlemen, who are kidnapped to pay attention to some per- 


sons’ daughters, had not sufficient discernment to pay attention to other per. | 


sons’ daughters,” returned Mrs. Briggs, “ some persons would not be so ready 


to display that ill-temper, which, thank God, distinguishes them from other 
persons.” 

* Persons!" ejaculated Mrs. Taunton. 
“Yes; persons, ma'am,” replied Mrs. Briggs 
Insolence !"" 





‘ | gum has very much the same meaning as a humbug.” 
“ Very much obliged to you, Miss Briggs,” sharply retorted Mrs. Taunton, | 


** How illiberal '! how envious !" said every body as they made fur the cabin, | 
who saw through the maneuvre—* my daughters always sing without accom- | fully impressed with a belief of the captain's amazing adventures. 


Helves was 
the sole lion for the remainder of the day—impudence and the marvellous are 


| sure passports to any society. 
“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Taunton reddening, for she guessed the tenor of the | 


The party had by this time reached their destination, and put about on their 
| return home. The wind, which had been with them the whole day, was now 
directly in their teeth ; the weather had become gradually more and more over- 


colour which house-painters daub in the first instance over a street door which 
is gradually approaching a state of convalescence. It had been “ 
| rain for the last half-hour, and it now began to pour in good earnest. 


The 
wind was freshening very fast, and the “jolly young waterman ™ 


had unequivocally expressed his opinion that there would shortly be a sq 
A slight emotion on the part of the vessel now and then, seemed to s 1ggest the 
| pos tv of its pitching to a very uncomfortable extent in the event of its 
wing harder; and every timber began to creak as if the boat were an over- 


cast; and the sky, water, and shore, were al! of that dull, heavy, uniform lead- } 
spitting ” with | 


at the wheel 


| side. When Merino perceives that the one on which he is mounted is iatigee’, 
without diminishing his speed he vaults upon the other. It was thus that he 
| escaped after his defeat at Paleuzuela, by General Amor, in 1823. : , 
“ The question that will now naturally suggest itself is, what is the rea objec 

of Merino’s opposition to the Queen's government, and what are his views tO 

| question at this moment of some interest. ‘ ; 
“ We have seen that at the period of the war of independence, Merino 

| up arms to avenge the outrages that had been heaped upon him. In — be 
| again took the field for a similar motive. But in the present instance, ~ bed 
| urged, as there exists no similar provocation, it can only be therefore oA a 
interest of religion, of the priests, or of Don Carlos, that Merino has suleee - 
standard of revolt. Such are the most general conclusions ; but they are absni®, 
and betray the grossest ignorance of the man. Religion he bas none In act “ 
his cry is never ‘God and the church!" but ‘to arms!’ After victory, never 


r _— he k obtained 
joes he think of returning thanks to Heaven for the advantage he 5as ¢ oti 
, ; the priests stls 
Religion has, therefore, no part in his conduct, and the cause of P 
ess, for he cordially a 


2° Merino was attacked by ® 
bhors the whole race. In 1822, Merino was 4 
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fever, and took refuge in the convent of Santa Clara. In this quiet retreat he | “Tdo: and with deep foreboding do | observe the rocks, on which was wrecked 


nearly a year; and it proved for him the best asylum against the active before our constitutional bark, still rearing their ragged heads amid the strife of 
pursuit of which he was then the object. During the day he assamed the habit our political elemeuts. You are doubtless aware of the conflicting views of the 
of a nun, in order to walk withthe sisterhood in the garden ; and at night heslept three gre it parties which divided the Spanish Constitutionalists. The first 
in the church in a small recess behind the statueof Santa Clara. Yet somuch were the Freemasons, headed by the celebrated Arguelles—their object was to 
care and attention he repaid by a series of gross insults and the blackest ingraii- st sblish a kind of statocracy. The second were the anilleros, who wished to 
tude. On one occassion, in the refectory, the lady abbess having ca!'ed himto gradually modify the constitation by the introduction of a second chamber, 
order, he actually seized a plate and broke it over her head. Since then, neither humbering in "s ranks our present premier Martifez de la Roza, Florida Blanca, 
religion or its apostles have roused Merino to action, it mast be urged us the cause the Duke de San Fernando, and many others of distinguished rank and talents 
of Don Carlos. If ever this prince ascends the throne of his brother, there ean The third and last were the communeros, who based their operations upon the 
be no doubt that Merino will have been powerfully instrumects! to i\; but, third article of the Constitution. viz. the sovereignty of the people, and whose 
nevertheless, it is not for Don Carlos that this extraordinary man bas taken op ohject it was to organize a popular confederation throoghout the Peninsula. The | 
arms, for he has already shewn that he has no sympathy for bim. In 1327. when life and soul of this party was and is Romero Alpuente : one whose motto has 
the whole of Catalonia declared for that prince, and invited several times Merino | wars been—*“ Malo perecul.sam libertatem quam qutetam servituiem.” 
to declare for the same cause, his answer to the whole was as follows :—‘Iam | “ Before you proceed any further.” said [, again interropting him, * give me 
residing quietly at home, perfectly indifferent by whom the throne is filled, provided | frst a rapid sketch of this exa/fado Romero.” 
I am left quiet. Begone, and beware how you again appear before me '" What, ** Romero Alpuente, now verging on his eightieth year, was for upwards of 
then, are Merino’s real objects! If we attentively examine his whole life, and | \wenty years president of the Roya! Court of Grenada. He is a man cast in the | 
seek the secret of his atrocities, we shall find that he has made a cause of his o!d mould of Spanish firmness, and possesses talents of the highest order; but | 
own, and that it is to this cause that he has devoted his arm. He well knows | which, ut.fortunately for the welfare of bis couutry, have been all along devoted 
that he has committed too many crimes for any government to allow him to es- |' the attainment of a political chimera. During the last days of the Consti- 
cape with impunity ; it is, therefore, this instinct of self-preservation that governs tational regime in 1823, he became president of the celebrated Landabarru Club, 
and directs every act of his life. If a republican government were established | modelled on the Jacobin clubs of France. How closely they wished to follow 
in Spain to-morrow, and promised Merino acomplete oblivion of the past, and |in the steps of their French prototypes, you will gather by the following extract 
were able to inspire bim with confidence in their promises, Merino would lay jof one of Romero's speeches, and which at the same time will paint to the life 
dowa his arms—nay, even lento the reformers of monkish absolutism, bis | the character of the man. 
powerful co-operativun. Merino is no party man; he is only terrible to those | *** During the war of independence,’ said he, addressing the assembly of 
whom he fears, or those who have injured him. Who these are we shall pre- Terrorists, ‘ we had in our favour the hosts of friars who feared they should lose 
sently shew. But that he is not hostile to those who remain neutral, whatever their revenues ; but these are now our greatest enemies. We had also in our 
may be their political opinions, the following anecdote will show. Merino’s sis- | favour the aristocrats, who equally feared for their privileges and their vast 
ter, whom we have mentioned fled from his persecution and cruelty, married a | estates ; they are likewise our enemies. Up to this time men of science and 
farmer at Villaboz. Inthe year 1823, when the army of the Duke d’Angouleme literature rivalled each other in supporting the cause of independence ; but, now 
was master of Spain, the hosband of Meriuo’s sister, Antonio Santuyo, ac-| the truth must be openly confessed, for some reason or other, one and all of them 
companied by Don Santiago Beltran, the only two royalists of Villadoz,| are ourenemies. Whatthenisourremedyt Doyouask! We must annihilate 


assassinated the Alcade de Mateo Calvarez, a violent Constitutionalist, and | them. We must do with them as was donc in France, where in one night 1,400 | 


personal enemy of Merino’s. The royal court of Valladolid, having taken | were executed. Then we shall be ourselves again patriots all.’ 

cognizance of this murder, despatched a troop of lancers and a commissary, * Such is Romero Alpuente, and such are the political doctrines of his party.” 
arrested the assasins, and conveyedthem to the prison of that city, at the request ‘Among whom,” I rejoined, ‘1 am rather surprised to find the celebrated 
of the unfortunate widow of the deceased. At this period, Merino was at Palafox, the hero of Saragoza. 

Madrid, high in favour with the royal Ferdinand. His sister repaired immediately * The prestige of his name, rather than his personal co-operation, is, I believe,’ 
to the capital, to intreat him to use his influence to save her husband. ‘ The | answered my companion, “all that the communecros wanted ; for he is as con- 
alcade,’ she added, ‘ was your enemy, and it was to avenge you that my husband | temptible a politician as he was formerly formidable as a warrior. Butto return 
killed him.’ Merino replied to his sister's request by a look of withering con-| to my former review of the great parties in the constitution. The communeros, 
tempt, and was on the point of driving her from his presence, when, suddenly, | you perceive, in spite of the sword, the scaffold, exile, and the dungeon, like the 
his manner altered, and he made her sit down, while he penned and folded a| infatuated Bourbons, n'ont rien appris ni rien oublié. They still shew a front— 
letter, which he handed to her, saying, ‘ Return immediately to Valladolid, and | still cling with blind fondness and obstinate pertinacity to that constitution, which, 
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trary course has been taken in the Synagogue of Antichrist—I mean in that 
forge and manufactory of all evil, the Sect which predominated in the Constite- 
ent Assembly of 1789. Those monsters, employed the same, or greater, 
industry, to desecrate and degrade that state, which other legisiators have used 
to render it holy and honourable. By a strange uncalled for declaration, they pro- 
nowaced that marriage was no better than a common civil contract. It waa one 
of their ordinary ticks, to put their sentiments into the mouths of certain per- 
soaated characters, “ile they theatrically exhibited at the bar of what ought to 
be aserious assombly. * * * * The practice of divorce, though in some 
countries permitted, bas been discouraged in all. In the East. polygamy and di- 
vorce are in discredit, aud the manners correct the laws, In Rome, while Rome 
was in its integrity, the few causes allowed for divorce amounted in effect to a 
prohibition. They were only three; the arbitrary was totally excluded ; and 








| accordingly, some buncreds of years passed, without a single example of that 


kind. When manners were corrupted, the laws were relaxed; as the latter 
always follow the former, when they are not able to vanquish them.” 

From this view of the principle, he gives the statement of the practical effect 
It is perhaps one of the most extraordinary instances in the history of moral 
disorder. “IT have before me the Paris paper, corresponding to the asual regis- 
Divorce, happily, is no regolar head of 
registry among civilized nations. With the Jacobins, it is remarkable, that 
divorce is not only @ regular head, but that it bas the post of honour. It oceu- 
pies the first place in the list. Inthe first three monthe of the year 1793, the 
number of divorcees in that city amounted to 562! The marriages were 1785 
| So that the proportion of divorcee to marriages was not much less than ene to 
| three; a thing unexampled, I believe, among mankind. 1] caused an enquiry to 
| be made at Doctors’ Commons, and found that all the divorces (which, except 

by special act of Parliament, are separations, and not proper divorcees) did not 
amount, in all those Courts, and in a hundred years, to much more than one-fifth 
of those that passed in the single city of Paris in three months !" ' 

He then sums up the charge. * 1t appears as if the covtract which renovates 
| the world, were uaderno lawat all. With the Jacobina of | rance, vague in- 
tercourse is without reproach ; marriage is reduced to the vilest concubinage , 
| children are encouraged to cut the throats of their parents ; mothers are taught 

that tenderness is No part of their character, and that to demonetrete their attach- 
| ment to their party, they ought to make no scruple to rake with their bloody 
| hands in the bowels of those who came from thei: own.” 

But the annals of rabble sovereignty are to be written in still blacker character 
All that could combine impurity with outrage had been already exhibited. The 
next step was the combination of all that could revolt the senses, with all that 
could shock the feelings, the combination of disgust with horror. To this 
| list, Burke, in shame for human nature, adda, the practice of canmbaliam. “ By 
| cannibalism, their devouring, as a nutriment of their ferocity, some part of the 
bodies of those whom they murdered ; their drinking the blood of their victims, and 


forcing the victims themselves to drink the blood of their kindred, slaughtered 
before their faces.” 








deliver this letter yourself.’ It was for Don Ignacio Romero, judge of the | however beautiful in theory, was, in its practical application, found so ill adopted 


Sala del Cremin. His sister obeyed, and returned immediately to Valladolid, 
not doubting but that she was the bearer of an order for her husband’s release 
The letter was delivered, and the judge on breaking the seal read as follows :— 

«** Sir,—This letter will be delivered to you by my sister. I charge you to 
find her a second husband, and to hang the first, as a punishment for the 
assassiuation of the Alcade of Villahoz. It was not for him to constitute him- 
self the judge of men’s opinions.’ 

“ The royal court, however, did not fulfil the wishes of Merino to their full 
extent— the delinquents were only condemned to the galleys for ten years.—Aad 


transplanted from its native clime, it soon sickened and died. 


The general result of these frightful mixtures of ferocity and festivity ; this 


to the prejudices and the spirit of the Spanish people, that, like a tender exotic | sanguinary revel on things which nature abhors; this poisoning of every nutaral 


appetite, to poison every natural sensibility ; this demon feast of wild scoffing, 


** This party, however weak it may be, will, nevertheless, singularly embarrass | mad «port, and godless abomination, was the (otal overthrow of the public mind 
the Queen’s government ; for to attain its ends it will not scruple, like the re- | If ever a whole nation was bedlamite, France was mad. ‘The whole and the 


publicans of France, to coalesce for a time with the Carlists. To steer the ves- | sole business of the people was bloodshed 


The mob of Paris were not to be 


sel of state through the shoals that surround her course, will require the arms of | beguiled of an hour's enna but by sights that make the frame of man shudder, 


a political Hercules. Of the critical position in which the Ministry find them- | and his eyes abhor the light of day, 


| 


selves placed, you may form some idea by the late measure submitted to the 
Cortes, by the Finance Minister, Torreno, and which has spread ruin aud 


The scaffold was the great festival, the 


national entemainment,to attend which the population rose from their beds, and 


now one more anecdote to paint the extraordinary influence of Merino over the | consternation through almost every Bourse in Europe.” 

Castilians. * Consternation indeed !” [ replied. This measure of Torreno has been in 
“ The judge of the town of Corrio, Don Pedro Martinez de Velasco, a true | the financial, what the Russian campaign was in the military world, ‘ une vraie 

Constitutionalist, came to Villahoz to see his family a few days after the murder | debacle ;’ ruin and suicide have been the order of the day ; and, egad! if report 

of the aleade. The town was at the time full of royalists, who had assembled | lies not, that royal stockjobber Louis Philippe, and your Minister ‘Torreno, have 

in order to revenge the arrest of Merino’s brother-in-law. They had already | between them carried off an immense booty.” 

commenced operations by committing to prison ail the rich liberals in the place * Si none vero ¢ ben trovato,” rejoined the Spaniard, with a smile, “ Mais 

and having heard that Martinez de Velasco had returned home, they proceeded | revenons a nos moutons. ‘The financial measure of Torreno’s, which has been 

to his residence with the intention of arresting him. On their arrival the patriot | assailed with such universal obloquy and vituperation by men who vainly dreamt 


produced his passport ; it was written in Merino’s own hand, and signified that that the destinies of a great nation were to be sacrificed to the interests of a | 
the bearer, Don Pedro Martinez de Velasco, might traverse without fear the Two | few stockjobbers and gambling speculators, has proved its author to be at once a 


Castiles. The commandant of the board had no sooner read at the top of the | great statesman and a clever financier. I see you smile,” said the Spaniard, 

passport, —* In the name of Geronimo Merino,’ than the crowd uncovered them- | ‘* but fortunate will it be for the foreign creditor, if the measure in its present 

selves, and listening in profound silence, retired immediately. The officer kissed | form passes the Cortes. My own opinion is, and it is based upon a knowledge 

the passport before returning it, and placed a guard of honour before the house | of the men who form the committee of finance, that it will be thought to go too 

of him he came to arrest.” far, and, instead of recognizing one-half the debt as an active stock, they will 
And now we shal! attempt to develop the real cause of the present insurrection | stop short at 4 quarter.” 








to dream whose novel strocities on the morrow, the nation laid their heads on a 
| contented pillow. Murder made the single exbiliration of French existence. 

Phis, too, was part and parcel of the Jacobin receipt for proselytiom, It was 

no accidental burst of ambitious vice, no sudden and unruly divergenee from the 
| rough road by which the Jacobin principles were to travel to supremacy, no wild 
blaze of the explosive materials which the legislature of rebellion would have 
used gradually, and modified into regularity of ruin. The system was, to turn 
all into explosion ; to inflame every furious propensity of the degenerate heart 
of man into its follest fever, to scorn consequences, however instant and ap 
palling, and to think only of means, however costly and wrought of public mis- 
| fortune ; to make the axe the virtual instrument of all change, and make all 
change for the purpose of al! evil, a general and irretrievable overthrow of socie- 
J 


ty from its foundations. ‘Those things will not be believed by posterity but on 
such high evidence as is furnished by the pages of Burke. And those pages 
| thus become important to the last hours of mankind, as the record of those vehe- 
| ment plagues which may be stored up in the human passions. For ibis great 
use they will be immortal, and be worth their immortality, whatever change of 








of this extraordinary man—for numerous are the projects and ideas imputed to | 
him by the daily press, which have never for a moment had a place in his imagi- 
nation. Of this we are convinced, and should the priests and the Carlists derive | 
any advantages from the super-human influence of the man, they will owe him | 
no gratitude—it is not for them that he sacrifices his repose. The men whom 
Merino looks upon as his real enemies are the Josephines or French party. 
Never will he suffer them to come into power—he hates them with all the con- 
centrated malignity of a demon. 

When, in 1828, he was sent for by the government to Madrid, he soon perceived 
the influence which Mignano, Hermosilia, Burgos, and several other Josephines 
possessed at court. He saw, also, that the only joarnal that was published at 
Madrid, was under the exclusive direction of Carnero; this exasperated him to 
the last degree. ‘* How,” he exclaimed in a fury, * are we still governed by the 
men who have so persecuted me. Never willl submit to these associates of the 
usurper—they have more than once sought iy head, and now I will embrue my 
hands in the blood that shall flow from theirs.” 

Has this period then arrived for Merino’? Are these the motives which have 
driven hin toarms! There is, after ail, nothing so impropable in the supposition 
when it is recollected that, in 1823, at the entry of the Duke d’Angouleme into 
Spain, Merino refused to acknowledge the Regency of Urgel, and that he loudly 
deprecated the intervention of i’rance in favour of Ferdinand; and reduced to 
the alternative either of opposing the army of the duke, or making his submission 
tu the Regency, he preferred to remain neuter, to abandon the Two Castiles, 
and to pass into Estramadura, where he remained in a state of inaction ; in fact, 
no sooner had the French crossed the Pyrenees than he ceased al! hostility against 
the liberal party. 

Various have been the means devised by the Spanish government to get rid of 
Merino, but in vain. ‘They once hired a band of assassins to despatch him, but 
he discovered the plot. When brought before him, and expecting instant death, 
he sternly bade them begone and tell their employers how nearly they had become 
his victims—Such is Merino ! 

By Santiago the Moor Killer,” I exclaimed, on meeting my Spanish friend 
at the club, and whom I found endeavouring to reconcile the conflicting state- 
ments of La Gazette de France, and the official organ of the French govern- 
ment, Le Journal des Debats—* by the patron of Compostella, while I have 
been killing grouse on the Yorkshire hills, the affairs of Spain have been march- 





| 





ing d reculons with a vengeance. Scarce a month has elapsed since our last 
conversation, and Europe has beheld her capital a prey to anarchy and confusion. 
I heard the walls of her Cortes ringing with the declaration of a national 
bankruptcy.” 

“The internal state of Spain,” rejoined my companion, “is, I grant you. 
far from being sv flattering as the patriotism of every well wisher of his coun- 
try could desire. But, nil despcrandum.”’ 

“ Sub auspice Rodil, or sub auspice Torreno, I suppose you would add,” said 
I, interrupting him. ‘ The former, I candidly confess to you, has greatly dis- 
appointed my expectations. In Zumalacarreguy he has not a Peruvian Gamarra 
or a La Marto deal with. The conduct of your doughty general has set at de- 
fiance all the calculations ‘ de /a saine tactique.. Why, when it was so obviously 
his policy to have confined the insurrection to Navarre, he should have allowed 
the Carlists to have made the Basque provinces the theatre of operations, the 


territorial configuration of which is not only so favourable for an obstinate | 


guerilla warfare, but, moreover, by its extensive line of coast, will afford them 
the opportunity of receiving supplies both from this country and Holland, has 
surprised every one.” 

“In spite of all your tactical acumen, Amigo,” said the Spaniard, “ Don 
Carlos has not even the shadow of chance in his favour—thanks to the difficult 
nature of the seat of war, he may yet for some time elude the pursuit of the 
Queen's forces ; but he wants that prestige which enabled Napoleon to advance 
from Frejus to Paris—sans coup ferir—to cleat the road to Madrid. The ar- 


rival of Mina, too, on the soil of his country, will prove a death-blow to what | 


slender hopes he say yet entertain of success. Rodi! will not fail to profit by 
the consummate skill and the personal influence of this old guerilla chief. No 
one in the world is better acquainted than Mina with the narrow tracts of coun- 
try to which the operations of the contending parties are now confined; there 
is not a nook or corner of Navarre, or of the Basque provinces, which he did 
hot turn into am ambuscade during the French occupation. Again, familiar 
with the tactics of the guerillas, he will defeat their plans almost as soon as 
they are conceived ; add to this, the notoriety of his name, and the prestige of 





“So that,” I replied, **the Cortes, from whose wisdom the regeneration of 
Spain was so anxiously looked for, will be the grave of her honour and good | 
faith.” 

“Heaven forfend the thought! But you are, I perceive, deceived by the | 
fallacious arguments of the disappointed bondholders, who, of course, view this 
question rather as stockjobbers than as political philosophers, who maintain the 
impossibility of our developing our resources otherwise than by the aid of | 
foreign loans, which, by our violation of national faith, will be henceforward as 
impracticable as the re-conquest of the American mines, and who loudly clamour, | 
as in Portugal, for the confiscation of the church property, to satisfy their de- 
mands. Now a nation sunk so low in the scale of political degradation as Spain, | 
you will allow, it is utterly impracticable to regenerate otherwise than by the 
operation of slow and gradual means (if always they will attain a result, of | 
which the page of history offers no example); but, if the process be forced, it | 
will inevitably lead to anarchy and bloodshed ; and an attempt to confiscate the | 
church property at this moment, when Spain resembles a smothered volcano, | 
would to a certainty produce that result. Recollect, for an instant, that it was | 
their intemperate zeal, their fierce crusade against the property ef the church, 
which proved so fatal to the Constitution of 1820. On the suppression of the | 
convents, no purchasers were to be found, so that those very resources, which 
the Cortes imagined would be the most ready at hand, became an actual! incum- | 
brance. But the experience of the past, it is to be hoped, wil! enlighten the 
foture ; and measures only will be now attempted, warranted by the necessity | 
of the times. Thus, the suppression of the conventual, then the property of | 
the military commanderies, &c., will take place gradually, as the present incum- | 
bents die off; the state receiving a portion of their revenues, as their numbers 
diminish, till, at length, they are finally extinguished, and the whole revolves to | 
the state. Thus will be achieved this salutary measure, by the operation of a 
slow but sure process." 

“In fact itis only by the exercise of consummate skill, and of patient en- 
durance, that Spain can be regenerated. Lwok at her, degraded as she is, by 
ages of political misrule and monkish superstition; her people in that diversified | 
state of society, arising from their long political discentralization, to which it is 
so difficult to adopt any general system of new legislation and mode of govern- 
ment; and frankly tell me if the obloquy with which this measure of Torreno 
has been assailed, is merited. He has acknowledged one-half the debt in the 
shape of anactive stock (more, by-the-bye, than ever reached the Spanish coffers 
of the loan), the remainder is constituted a deferred stock. The payment of | 
which will, of course, depend upon the development of those resources which 
have so long slumbered beneath the shade of Spanish misrule, and the consoli- | 
dation upon a firm basis of the constitutional system.” 

“ But, without the aid of foreign loans, how,” said I, “are the great works of 
internal improvement to be effected!” 

« By dint of the strictest economy, and an improved system of fiscalization. 
To develop our resources but by the aid of foreign loans, would be to develop 
them to the sole profit of the foreign money-lender. Not, should loans be ne- 
cessiry, that there will be the difficulty you suppose in raising them, unless it | 
can be proved that the destinies of nations in the 19th century depend upon the 
fiat of a few wealthy stock-jobbers. Bot the argument is perfectly absurd, and | 
betrays the most lamentable ignorance of human nature, for such is the allure- 
ment of that master-spring of the mind, gain, that hold out but favourable terms, 





| do but dazzle the cupidity of the money-lender, and, in spite of the experience | 
| of the past, he will eagerly take the golden bait. 


| 


* No, my friend, Spanish honour will not be violated ; the demands of her 
creditors will be faithfully discharged, but she must have time to allay that po- 
litieal fever of the blood which still distracts her system—to consolidate the 
great work of political regeneration, and to develop her immense resources 
Upon this every thing depends; at the same time the obstacles to be overcome, | 
if not insuperable, I must reluctantly admit are immense.” 





* The value of the church property in Spain has been estimated at_ 51,000,000 dol- 
lars per annum. By a report made by Arguelles, the Minister of Finance, to the 
Cortes, in 182i, the annual revenues of the church were estimated at one turd more 


| than those of the state danains. 


—— 
EDMUND BURKE. 


his well-earned fame upon the population of the insurgent province, and depend | 


upon it that Mina’s arrival will modify their opinions, and be followed up by the 
mOst important results. I wish,’ continued my friend, with an expression of 
sadness, *‘ that the other points of the political horizon of my unfortunate 
country looked equally bright.” 

“Yoo allude, I suppose, to the late attack on the convents, instigated, as it is 
said, by the machinations of the communeros, and which led to the arrests of 
Romero Alpuente, Van Hallen, Palafor, and others *”’ 


{ Continued from the last Alhion.| 

One striking evidence of the intention of the French republicans, the legisia- | 
tion of the rabble, to degrade and subvert the whole system of morals, was ex- | 
hibited in the universal encouragement to the total degradation and extinction of 
marriage. “ Other legislators,” says Barke, *‘ knowing that marriage is the 
origin of all relations, and consequently the first element of al! dutics, have 
endeavoured to make it sacred. The Christian religion, by confining if to the 
pars, and by rendering that union indissoluble, has, by these two things, done 
more towards the peace, happiness, settlement and civilization of the world, 


| than by any other part in the whole scheme of Divine wisdom. The direct oon: 


} was a settled rule of the Jacobin government 


language, whatever decay of taste; whatever barbarism of the national mind, 


impressed by poverty, revolt, or chains; whatever bitter business of national 
life, may absorb, or paralyse, all sense of philosophical thought, of the captiva- 
tion of the noblest oratory, or of the manliest knowledge and direction of the 
motives of man; and thus Burke's intellectual bh s may der away, yet 
still his facts will be in existence for the wisdom of the future. The eatacomb 
and the corpse willbe there, when the temple that onee stood above them is 
swept away in the tempest, or covered with the weed and the sand. 

To render the people profligate, and keep them perpetually employed in hur- 
rying from one display to another, to make France drunk with licentiousness, 
* While courts of justice were 
thrust out by revolutionary tribunals, and silent churches were only the funeral 
monuments of departed religion, there were no fewer than nineteen or twenty 
(twenty-cigh/) theatres, great and small, most of them kept open at the public 
expense, andall of them crowded everynight. Among the gaunt, baggard forms 
of famine and nakedness, amidst the yells of murder, the tears of affliction, and 
the cries of despair, the song, the dance, the mimic scene, the buffoon laughter, 
went on as regulariy asin the gay hour of festive peace. I have it from good 
authority, that under the scaffold of judicial murder, and the gaping planks that 
poured down blood on the spectators, the space was hired out for a show of dancing 
dogs! * * * * * ‘Phe habits of Paris had no resemblance to the finish- 
ed virtue, orto the polished vice, and elegant, though not blameless, luxury of 
the capital ofa great empire. Their society was more like that of a den of vut- 
laws upon adoultful frontier; of a lewd tavern for the revels and debauches of 
banditti, assassins, bravoes, smugglers, and their more desperate paramours, 
mixed with bombastic players, the refuse and rejected offal of strolling thea- 
tres, puffing out ill-sorted verses about virtue, mixed with the licentious and 
blasphemous songs proper to their brutal and hardened course of life.”’ 

Repelling as is this picture of depravity, Burke might have gone further still, 
and heightened the picture by the contrast of the depravity with ite purpose. It 
was to build thrones for a succession of obscure and miserable villains that all 
homan order was to be thus cast into confusion, The purpose was not founded, 
nor capable of being founded in any of those dazzling generalities which daring 
and excitable minds have so often mistaken for virtue. It was not for the glory 
of their country, for the establishment of renovated law, for the clearance of the 
national soi from the old encumbrances of feudalism. All this had been done 
by the first wave of the national hand. All that could have cbstructed the path 





_ of France to the temple of guiltless freedom had vanished like an apparition, at 


aword, Bot it was only when the work of wisdom was done, that the work of 
overthrow began; it was only when the King had taken the lead in breaking the 
few relaxed and time-worn fetters of France, that they discovered his crimina- 
lity; it was only when the constitution was complete, that the revolutionary 
torch was kindled, and the populace was burried on, bewildered by its blaze, in 
a riotous tacchanalian revel of vice and fury, to fire at once the palace and 
the temple in which their liberty had been but just proclaimed and consecrated. 

The purpose of the revolution from this hour was totally selfish and sen- 
sual. The Dantons, Heberts, Marats, and Robespierres, were totally incapa- 
ble of the commonest degree of self-denial that belongs to the commonest pat- 
riotism ; their object was personal power, as the price of personal loxury, and 
their instroment the goillotine. The sincerity of their villany would have 
scoffed at the supposition that the power of their country was the prize for 


| which they swam through such an ocean of blood. _ It was solely that they 


might revel in the full feast of the senses, wallow in the wealth of rapine, 
and dissolre in the grossest corruptions of the lowest volaptuary, that those 
crimeoned epicures drained the arteries of Frence. The hideous licentious- 


| ness of their private hours is not to be disclosed, without doing more of- 


fence to morals than its disclosore could do homage to justice. But if the 


| memory of its details be best consigned to the tomb, with the remnants of 


the regiciles themselves, the character of their lives ig still worth being 
remembered for its moral. There let nations see the full amount of rabble 
patriotism; in the portraits of those arrogant, selfish, and bloody seekers after 
pleasure, the true countenances of those flatterers of popular vanity who make 
a profession of public virtue. Let them mark also, in the furies of their ca- 
reer, in their contempt of public feelings, in their crush of public rights, in their 
wild, lavish, and implacable love of the sights and sounds of public misery, the 
nstaral consummation of a character which begins by political hypocrisy, whieh 
is found finging itself on its knees in the mire before the populace, which 
stoops to the infinite meanness of praising the ignorant for their knowledge, the 
headlong for their judgment, the foolish for their wisdom, the mean for their 
elevation, the prostitute for their virtue, and, flattering the rabble only to cheat 
the nation, pronouncing the politicians of the streets to be legitimate guides of 


| empire, swindle themselves into power. ‘To this extent, even the example of 


the French regicides is couvertible into use. It gives os the natural consumma- 

tion of the candidate for popular supremacy. If the restraints of other times 

and lands are still too strong for the fal! embodying of his ambition, it shews us 

the shape which that ambition tends to assume. We see in the disposal of the 

train the course of conflagration ; it may operate a8 a summons to lazy secu- 
> 
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rity, to trample ou the dragon's eggs, when we see the breadth of wing, and ve- | 


nom of fang, to which they may be incubated. In this feeling we may endure 
even to uncover the grave of the atheist and the murderer, aud comparing the 
matured horrors of the physiognomy of revolotion, with the features of pre- 
tended patrietism, the regicide with the demagogue. guard ourselves against the 
measurelens folly of being deloded by professions, flattered out of our common 
sense, and seduced into the absurdity of believing thet the political liar, the 
sycophant of the mob whom he bates, the craver for that authority which he 
affects to scorn, the influencer of every ignorant impulse of rabble passion, the 
hypocrite io al! things but his contempt of religion, can require any thing but 
power, to give the evil of bis miscreant nature ful! play, and sacrifice the peace 
of an empire to the triumph of his lust of possession. . 

To the plea pat forward with insolent pertinacity by Jacobinism in England, 
that, whatever might be the ebullitions of French freedom, England must re- 
gard the Republic as legitimate authority, Burke replies with overwhelming 
truth, and in bis richest flow of conception, that republican France was not 
France; that it wanted all the old true constituent principles of the country 


once regarded as capable of entering into the social system ; that France was | 


eviscerated of all the nobler organs which once gave it a European existence, 
and was filled in their place with nothing bot brute qualities, perverted powers, 
and instincts of evil. Nothing could be more indisputable. With all its good 
extinguished, and all its evil infuriated, France was no more France, than a hu- 


company. Well, this made Tom very miserable, and the next day he would 
have begged her pardon, and come to her terms, for you see, Jacob, a man in 
| love has no discretion ; but she being still angry, tells him to go about his busi- 
ness, as she means to marry the sergeant ina weck. Tom turns away again 
| quite mad, and it so happens that he goes into the public house, where the ser- 
geant hangs out, hoping to be revenged on him, and meaning to have a regular 
set-to, and see who is the best man; but the sergeant wasn't there, and Tom 
| takes pot after pot to drive away care; and, when the sergeant returned, Tom 
| was not alittle in liquor. Now, the sergeant was a knowing chap, and when 
| he comes in, and perceives Tom with his face flushed, he guesses what was to 
| come, so, instead of saying a word, he goes to another table, and dashes his fist 
| upon it, as if in a passion. Tom goes up to him, and says, “Sergeant, I've 
known that girl long before you, and if you are a man, you'll stand up for her.’ 
|‘ Stand up for ber; yes,’ replied the sergeant, ‘and so I would have dong yes- 
| terday, but the blasted jilt turned me to the right about and sent me away 4 
| won't fight now, for she won’t have me—any more than she will you.’ Now 
| when Tom hears this, he becomes more pacified with the sergeant, and they set 


| down like two people under the same misfortune, and take a pot together in- 
| stead of fighting ; and then, you see, the sergeant plies Tom with liquor, swear- 

ing that he will go back to the regiment, and leave Mary altogether, and ad- 
vises ‘Tom to do the same. At last, what with the sergeant’s persuasions, and 
Tom's desire to vex Mary, he succeeds in ‘listing him, and giving him the shil- 





man being transformed into a tiger would be worthy to retain the name of man. | ling before witnesses; that was all the rascal wanted. The next day Tom was 
The change in natore justifies, and commands, a change in all the external re- | sent to the depot, as they call it, under a guard ; and the sergeant remains here 


lations of society. France sailing in the common fleet of nations, whether | to follow up Mary, without interruption. 


freighted with the rich commodities of peace, or armed with the furnitere and 
raunitions of war, was a noble vessel, entitled to the full benefit of the laws of 
peace or war. But what jurist, in all the extravagance of |\berality, would ex- 
tend those laws to the fire-ship ; France turned into the conveyancer of death, 
her whole freightage pregnant with ruin, and amassed, laid, and primed, for the 
express purpose of ruin, a floating pile of incendiarism, lying at single anchor, 
to be let loose on all within reach, and whose slightest touch was conflagration ¢ 
Borke states the case on the broadest principles. ‘It isa question not be- 
tween France and England. It is a question between property and force. The 
property of the nation ts the nation! They who massacre, plunder, and expel 
the body of the proprietory, are murderers and robbers.”’ ‘This bold assertion of 
the principle on which the whole existence of civilized nations depends, was 
the true answer to the sycophancy that then and now adulates the rabble as the 
true foundation of power. On the large seale of public concerns, which con- 
stitutes the object and the grounds of al! rational government, property can be 
the only quality onder which the nation can be contemplated. Property in the 
subject is the only security to the State, for either the ability, he knowledge, or 
the subordination of the subject. Mere personal integrity, important as it is to 
the individual, is essentially too personal and indistinguishable to form an olject 
to the statesman’s eye, which must take in the whole horizon of national cha- 
racter; mere intellectual superiority must be rare: thus, though no man will 
justly compare wealth with the personal possession of moral excellence, learn- 
ing, or genius, yet those incomparable qualities are, by their nature, unfit to 
classify mankind. But, in a general sense, the acquisition of wealth implies 
them all 
single case; but in any large mass of mankind, the acquisition of wealth is ne- 
cessarily bound up with industry, intelligence, and integrity. As the possession 
of wealth implies obedience to the laws, an indisposition to public hazards, and, 
if not a zeal of loyalty, a reluctance to traffic in rebellion, it constitutes what, to 
the legislator, is the very highest qualification in all that he manipulates, a moral 
security against the ruinous appetite for political change. Thus it is that property 
becomes the natural, social representative of al! that forms the national vigour, 
worth, and capability of enjoying the benefits and retaining the solid shape of a 
regular community, Thus it is that democracy, which always depreciates the 
power of property, to elevate the power of the populace, is essentially wrong 
Thus it is, that affecting to make undiscovered talents, humble integrity, and 
disinterested love of the public good, its idols, it actually degrades them from 
their true rank, and, by extinguishing the property which has been ordained by 
nature to be the true nurse, the active introducer, the vivid stimulant, and gene- 
ral pledge of them all, prostrates the whole moral and intellectual ability of the 
nation before brute force. Democracy establishes, that the fact of being born 
gives aclaim to political power ; that having two legs and two armns is a sufficient 
plea for the seizure of the State; and in ail instances, that where force can pre- 
vail, its triumph is legitimate. Overleaping at once the whole system of gradual 
approach to that height, on which it requires so long and mature a training to 
stand without turning the brain; breaking down all the gates and barriers at 
which, by the old and wise regulations of public experience, the aspirants for 
public distinctions must shew their passports, and give account of themselves ; it 
only turns ignorance into presumption, and power into tyranny. This was its 
career in France, and it will be its career in every land where the democratic 
principle is predominant; but a distinction must be drawn between a republic 
and a democracy. The republic may have all the institutions of a monarchy. 
The American government is as much monarchical at this hour as the British, in 
all but the name. The power of the President is, virtually, as unshackled as 
that of the King of England. Neither of them can act but by his ministers. 
The President is a King for four years ; the King a President for life. But the 
hazard which menaces all republics is, that they tend to vitiate into democracies. 
Their acknowledged deference for the mere multitude, the gross error of suffer- 
ing numbers to be an element of legislation, and the perpetual necessity imposed 
on the members of the legislature to flatter the passions, exaggerate the conse- 
quence, and solicit the caprices of the populace, naturally deliver them, bound 
hand and foot, to the tyranny of the rabble. The simple American principle of 
election, one representative for every forty thousand human beings, must rapidly 
rende; the mere rade population masters of the government, propagate a race of 
demagogues, and render popular delusion the only quality of the representative, 
as physical force is the only requisite of the represented. The result must be 
either the total abolition of the due and salutary influence of property in the 
state, or a civil war of property against rapine. ‘The only security for a settled 
government, or national progress, must lie in the direct contrary ; in declaring 
political privileges, as in England, to be not a na‘ural right, but a conventional 
reward ; in holding forth the power of election to the legislature, not as the re- 
sult of being born, in which merit or demerit can have no place, but as the result 
6f superior intelligence, industry, and character ; or, asthe chief indication and 
fruit of them all, of a certain acknowledgment of those qualities,—in the pos- 
session of pri Thus had England, in her days of wisdom, established her 
constitution. ‘The right of voting for the member of Parliament was given to 
the workman who had served his apprenticeship with credit, to the man who had 
earned, by long residence and character, the freedom of the borough, to the son 
of the freeman, to the man by whom it had been purchased by his money, by the 
respect of his townsmen, by his office, or by eminent public services. In nearly 
all instances, it was in the declared shape of an equivalent for some real or 
conceived merit, which marked the individual from the mass of the community. 
The practice, ef course, sometimes deviated. But the principle was fixed ; and 


until it was abolished by the Act, which, retaining a nominal qualification of 


property, actually made numbers the arbiter of the House of Commons, was the 
great maxim by which English liberty was raised to the most unexampled eleva- 
tion, without the disturbance of English tranquillity.—Blackwood's Magazine. 
—~—_— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpLx.—{ Continued from the Albion of 18th Oct.) 

I bad not, for some time, received a visit from Tom; and, surprised at this, 
I went down to his father’s, to make inquiry about him. I found the old couple 
sitting in-doors ; the weather was fine, but old Tom was not at his work; even 
the old woman's netting was thrown aside 

** Where is Tom 1” inquired I, after wishing them good morning. 

“Ob! deary me,” cried the old woman putting her apron up to her eyes ; 
* that wicked good-for-nothing girl !”” 

**Good heavens! what is the matter!” inquired I of old Tom. 

* The matter, Jacob,” replied old Tom, stretching out his two wooden legs, 
and placing his hands upon his knees, “is, that Tom has ‘listed for a sodger.” 

“Listed for a soldier!” 

“Yes; that's as sartain as it's true; and what's worse, I'm told the regi- 
ment is ordered to the West Indies. So, what with fever o’ mind and yellow 
fever, he’s food for the land crabs, that's sartain. I think now,” continued the 
old man, brushing a tear from his eye with his fore-finger, * that I see his bones 
bleaching under the palisades ; for | know the place well.” 

* Don’t say so, Tom; don't say so!” 

“Oh, Jacob! I beg pardon if I'm too free now ; but can't you help us!” 

“TI will if I can, depend upon it ; but tell me how this happened.” 

“ Why, the long and the short of it is this: that girl, Mary Stapleton, has 
been his ruin. When he first came home, he was well received, and looked 
forward to being spliced and living with us; but it did'nt last long. She could'nt 
leave off her old tricke; and so, that Tom might not get the upper hand, she 
plays him off with the sergeant of a recruiting party, and flies off from one to 
the other, just like the ticker of the old clock there does from one side to the 
other. One day the sergeant was the fancy man, and the next day it was Tom 
At last, Tom gets out of patience, and wishes to come to a fair understanding 
So he axes her whether she wishes to have the sergeant or to have him; she 
might take her choice, but he had no notion of being played with in that way 
after all her letters and all her promises. Upon this she huffs outright, ar 
tells Tom he may go about his business, for she did'nt care if she never see 
him no more. So Tom's blood was up, and he calls her a d—n jiit, and, in my 
opinion, he was near to the truth; so then they had a re gular bre eze, and par 


It may be the fruit of individual crime, or the gift of chance, in a | 


7 


This only happened three days ago, 
and we only were told of it yesterday by old Stapleton, who threatens to turn 
his daughter out of doors.” 

‘Can't you help us, Jacob!” said the old woman, whimpering. 

“T hope I can; and if money can procure his discharge it shall be obtained. 
But did you not say that he was ordered to the West Indies?” 
| «The regiment is in the West Indies, but they are recruiting for it, so many 

have been carried off by the yellow fever last sickly season. A transport, they 
say, will sail next week, and the recruits are to march for embarkation in three 
or four days.” 
| ‘And what is the regiment, and where is the depdt ?” 
| “Jt is the 47th Fusileers, and the depot is at Maidstone.” 

“J will lose no time, my good friends,” replied I; ‘‘to-morrow I will go to 
Mr. Drummond, and consult with him.” I returned the grateful squeeze of 
old Tom’s hand, and, followed by the blessings of the old woman, I hastened 
away. 

As I pulled up the river, for that day I was engaged to dine with the Wharn- 
cliffes, | resolved to call upon Mary Stapleton, and ascertain by her deportment 
whether she had become that heartless jilt which she was represented, and, if 
so, to persuade Tom, if I succeeded in obtaining his discharge, to think no more 
about her. I felt so vexed and angry with her, that after I landed I walked 
about a few minutes before I went to the house, that I might recover my tem- 
per. When I walked up the stairs I found Mary sitting over a sheet of paper, 
on which she had been writing. She looked up as I came in, and I perceived 
that she had heen crying. ‘‘ Mary,” said I, ‘how well you have kept the pro- 
mise you made to me when last we met! See what trouble and sorrow you 
‘ have brought upon all parties except yourself.” 

“ Except myself ;—no, Mr. Faithful, don’t except myself, I am almost mad— 
I believe that I am mad—for surely such folly as mine is madness.” And Ma- 
ry wept bitterly. | 

*‘ There is no excuse for your behaviour, Mary—it is unpardonably wicked. 
Tom sacrificed all for your sake—he even deserted, and desertion is death by 
the law. Now what have you done !—taken advantage of his strong affection, 
to drive him to intemperance, and induce him, in despair, to enlist for a soldier. 
He sails for the West Indies to fill up the ranks of a regiment thinned by the 
yellow fever, and will perbaps never return again—you will then have been the 
occasion of his death. Mary, I have come to tell you that | despise you.” 

‘*T despise and hate myeelf,” replied Mary, mournfully; ‘I wish I were in 
my grave. © Mr. Faithful, do, for God's sake, do get him back. You can, I 
know you can—you have money and every thing.” 

“If I do, it will not be for your benefit, Mary, for you shall trifle with him no 
more. I will not try for his discharge unless he faithfully promises never to 
speak to you again.” 

** You don't say that—you don’t mean that,” cried Mary, sweeping the bair 
with her hand back from her forehead,—and her hand still remaining on her 
head—“‘O God! O God! whata wretch Iam! Hear me, Jacob.—hear me,” 
cried she, dropping on her knees, and seizing my hands; “ only get him his dis- 
charge—only let me once see him again, and I swear by all that is sacred, that 
I will beg his pardon on my knees, as I now do yours. I will do every thing, 
any thing, if he will but forgive me, for I cannot, will not, live without him.” 

“If this is true, Mary, what madness could have induced you to have acted 
as you have?” 

“* Yes,” replied Mary, rising from her knees, ‘‘ madness indeed—more than 
madness to treat so cruelly one for whom I enly care to live. You say Tom 
loves me, I know he does; but he does not love meas J do him. O my God, 
my heart will break!"’ After a pause, Mary resumed. ‘Read what I have 
written to him—I have already written as much in another letter. You will 
see that if he cannot get away, I have offered to go ovt with him as his wife, 
that is, if he will have such a foolish, wicked girl as I am.” 

I read the letter, it was as she said, praying for forgiveness. offering to ac- 
company him, and humiliating herself as much as it was possible. I] was much 
affected. I returned the letter. 

“You can’t despise me so much as I despise myself,’ continued Mary; “I 
hate, I detest myself for my folly. I recollect now how you used to caution 
me when a girl. O mother, mother, it was a cruel legacy you left to your 
child, when you gave her your disposition. Yet, why should I blame her—I 
must blame myself.” 


“* Well, Mary, I will do all I can, and that as soon as possible. To-morrow 
I will go down to the depét.” 


**God bless you, Jacob ; and may you never have the misfortune to be in love 
with such a one as myself.” 

I left Mary, and hastened home to dress for dinner. I mentioned the subject 
of wishing to obtain Tom's discharge, to Mr. Wharncliffe, who recommended 
my immediately applying to the Horse Guards ; and, as he was acquainted with 
those in office, offered to accompany me. I gladly accepted his offer, and the 
next morning he called for me in his carriage, and we went there. Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe sent up his card to one of the secretaries, and we were immediately 
ushered up, when I stated my wishes. The reply was, “If you bad time to 
procure a substitute it would be easily arranged; but the regiment is so weak, 
| and the aversion to the West Indies so prevalent, after this last very sickly sea- 

son, that I doubt if his royal highness would permit any man to purchase his 
discharge. However, we willsee. The duke is one of the kindest-hearted of 
men, and I will lay the case before him: but let us see if he is still at the de- 
pot—I rather think not.” The secretary rang the bell. 

** The detachment of the 47th Fusileers from the depdt, has it marched? and 
when does it embark?” 

The clerk went out, and in a few minutes returned with some papers in his 
hand. ‘It marched the day before yesterday, and was to embark this morning, 
and sail as soon as the wind was fair.” 

My heart sunk at this intelligence. 

** How is the wind, Mr. G——? go down and look at the tell-tale.” 

The clerk returned; ‘‘ E N_E., sir, and has been steadily so these two days.” 

‘** Then,” replied the secretary, ‘I am afraid you are too late to obtain your 
wish. ‘The orders to the port admiral are most peremptory to expedite the sail- 
ing of the transports, and a frigate has been now three weeks waiting to convoy 
them. Depend upon it, they have sailed to-day.” 

“What can be done '” replied I, mournfully. 

“You must apply for his discharge, and procure a substitute. He can then 
have an order sent out, and be permitted toreturn home. I am very sorry, as I 
perceive you are much interested, but I’m afraid it is too late now. However, 
you can call to-morrow ; the weather is clear with this wind, and the port ad- 
miral will telegraph to the Admiralty the sailing of the vessels. Should any 
thing detain them, I will take care that his royal highness shall be acquainted 
with the circumstances this afternoon, if possible, and will give you his reply.” 

We thanked the secretary for his politeness, and took our leave. Vexed as | 
was with the communications I had already received, I was much more so 
when one of the porters ran to the carriage to show me, by the secretary's 
order, a telegraphic communication from the Admiralty, containing this certain 
and unpleasant information, ‘* Convoy to West Indies sailed this morning.” 

“ Then it is all over for the present,” said 1, throwing myself back in the car- 
| riage ; and I continued in a melancholy humour unti! Mr. Wharncliffe, who had 
business in the city, put me down as near as the carriage went to the house of 
Mr. Drummond. I found Sarah, who was the depository of al! my thoughts, 
| pains, and pleasures, and I communicated to her this episode in the history of 

young Tom. As most ladies are severe judges of their own sex, she was very 
strong in her expressions against the conduct of Mary, which she would not al- 
low to admit of any palliation. Even her penitence had no weight with her 

** And yet how often is it the case, Sarah, not perhaps to the extent carried 
on by this mistaken girl; but still the disappointment is as great, although the 
| consequences are not so calamitous. Among the higher classes, how often do 
| 
| 





























“ You are very nautically poetical, Jacob,” replied Sarah: « i 
happen, but I think that women’s affections a to use your veeet ae 
wrecked than those of men; that, bowever, does not exculpate either 
‘a —— indeed, if she cannot perceive, in a very ant 
whether she is trifling with a man’s feelin odeed, : 
to practise upon them.” seearier 2 tee — 
“ Sarah,”—replied I, and I stopped. 

“ Well,—” 

“T was’ 
blind ?” 


“As to what, Jacob?” said Sarah, colouring up. 

‘As to my feelings towards you.” 

‘*No; [believe you like me very well,” replied she, smiling. 

“Do you think that that is all 7” 

“ Where do you dine to-day, Jacob?” replied Sarah. 

‘That must depend upon you and your answer. If I dine here to-day, I trust 

to dine here often. If I dine not here to-day, probably I never nay again. | 

wish to know, Sarah, whether you have been blind to my feelings towards you; 

for, with the cave of Mary and Tom before me, I fee! that I must no longer trast 

to my own hopes, which may end in disappointment. Will you have the kind- 

ness to put me out of my misery?” 

‘If Ihave been blind to your feelings, I have not been blind to 

Jacob. Perhaps I have not been blind to your feelings, and I am not of the 

same disposition as Mary Stapleton. I think you may venture to dine here to- 

day,” continued she, colouring and smiling, as she turned away to the window 
“Tecan hardly believe that I’m to be so happy, Sarah,” replied I, agitated 

“T have been fortunate, very fortunate, but the hopes you have now raised are 

so much beyond my deserts, that I dare not indulge in them. Have pity on me 

and be more explicit.” : 


‘* What do you wish me to say?” replied Sarah, looking down upon her work 
as she turned round to me. 2 
“ That you will not reject the orphan who was fostered by your father, and 
who reminds you of what he was, that you inay not forget at this moment, what 
I trust is the greatest bar to his presumption—his humble origin.” 

“Jacob, that was said like yourself, it was nobly said; and if you were not 
torn noble, you have true nobility of mind. I will imitate your example. Have 
I not often, during our long friendship, told you that I loved you?” 

“ Yes, as achild, you did, Sarah.” 

‘Then, as a woman, I repeat it; and now are you satisfied!” 


I took Sarah by the hand; she did not withdraw it; but allowed me to kiss it 
over and over again. 


** But your father and mother, Sarah!” 

** Would never have allowed our intimacy, if they had not approved of it, 
Jacob, depend upon it. However, you may make yourself easy on that score, 
by letting them know what has passed, ard then, J presume, you will be out of 
your misery.” 

Before the day was over, | had spoken to Mrs. Drummond, and requested her 
to open the business to her husband, as | really felt it more than I could dare to 
do. She smiled as her daughter hung upon her neck, and when | met Mr. 
Drummond at dinner-time, I was ** out of my misery,” for he shook me by the 
hand, and said, ‘You have made us all very happy, Jacob, for that gir! ap- 


pears determined either to marry you, or not to marry at all. Come, dinner is 
ready.” 


replied I, stammering a little, “I was going to ask you if you were 


your merit, 





I will leave the reader to imagine how happy I was: what passed between 
Sarah and me in our (é/e-d-téle of that evening, how unwilling I was to quit the 
house, and how I ordered a postchaise to carry me home, because I was afraid to 
trust myself on that water, on which the major part of my life had been safely 
passed, lest any accident should happen to me, and rob me of my anticipated 
bliss. From that day, I was as one of the family, and finding the distance too 
great, took up my abode at apartments contiguous to the house of Mr. Drum- 
mond. But the course of other people’s love did not run so smooth, and must 
now return to Mary Stapleton and Tom Beazeley. 

I had breakfasted, and was just about to take my wherry and go down to ac- 
quaint the old couple with the bad success of my application, and was reflecting 
with gratitude upon my own happiness in prespect, indulging in fond anticipa- 
tions, and then, reverting to the state in which I had left Mary Stapleton and 
Tom's father and mother, contrasting their misery with my joy, arising from the 
same source, when, who should rush in the dining-room but young Tom, dressed 
in nothing but a shirt, and a pair of white trousers, covered with dust, and wan 
with fatigue and excitement. 

“Good heavens! Tom! are you back? then you must have deserted.” 

‘* Very true,” replied Tom, sinking on a chair, *‘ I swam on shore last night, 
and have made from Portsmouth to here since eight o'clock. I hardly need 
say that lam done up. Let me have something to drink, Jacob, pray.” 

‘*T went to the celleret and brought him some wine, of which he drank off a 
tumbler eagerly. During this, I was revolving in my mind the consequences 
which might arise from this hasty and imprudent step. ‘* Tom,” said], “do you 
know the consequences of desertion !”’ 

“Yes,” replied he gloomily ; ‘but I could not help it; Mary told me, inher 
letter, that she would do all I wished, would accompany me abroad ; she made 
all the amends she could, poor girl! and, by heavens, I could not leave her; and 
when I found myself fairly under weigh, and there was no chance, I was almost 
mad ; the wind baffled us at the Needles, and we anchored for the night, I slip- 
ped down the cable and swam on shore, and there's the whole story.” 

“But, Tom, you will certainly be recognized and taken up for a deserter.” 

*] must think of that,’’ replied Tom; “I know the risk I run, but, perhaps, 
if you obtain my discharge, they may let me off.” 

I thought this was the best plan to proceed upon, and requesting Tom to keep 
quiet, I went to consult with Mr. Wharncliffe. He agreed with me, that it was 
Tom’s only chance, and J pulled to his father’s, to let them know what had 
occurred, and then went on to the Drummonds. When I returned home late ia 
the evening, the gardener told me that Tom had gone out, and had not returned. 
My heart misgave me that he had gone to see Mary, and that some misfortune 
had occurred, and I went to bed with most anxious feelings. My forebodings 
were proved to be correct, for the next morning I was informed that old Sta- 
pleton wished to see me. He was ushered in, and as soon as he entered, he 
exclaimed, “ Ail’s up, Master Jacob—Tom’'s nabbed—Mary fit after fit—human 
natur.”’ 

‘* Why what is the matter, Stapleton ?” 

‘Why it’s just this—Tom desarts to cometo Mary. Cause why '—he loves 
her—human natur. That soldier chap comes in and sees Tom, clutches hold, 
and tries to take possession of him. ‘Tom fights, knocks out sergeant’s star- 
board eye, and tries to escape—human natur. Soldiers come in, pick up sergeant, 
seize Tom, and carry him off. Mary cries, and screams, and faints—homan na- 
tur—poor girl can’t keep her head up—two women with burnt feathers all night. 
Sad Job, mister Jacob. Of all the senses love’s the worst, that’s sartain— 
quite upset me, can't smoke my pipe this morning—Mary’s tears quite put my 
pipe out ’’—and old Stapleton looked as if he was ready to cry himself. 

“ This is a sad business, Stapleton, replied I. ‘Tom will be tried for de- 
sertion, and God knows how it will end. I will try all I can; but they have 
been very strict lately.” 

‘Hope you will, mister Jacob. Mary will die, that’s sartain. I’m more 
afraid that Tomwill. If one does, ’tother will. I know the girl—just like her 
mother, never could carry her helm amidships, hard a port or hard a starboard. 
She’s mad now to follow Tom—will go to Maidstone. I take her as soon as Igo 
back to her. Just come up to tell you all about it.” 

** This is a gloomy affair, Stapleton.” . 

“ Yes, for sartin—wish there never was such a think as human natur.” 

After a little conversation, and a supply of money, which I knew would be 
acceptable, Stapleton went away, leaving me in no very happy state of mind. 
My regard for Tom was excessive, and his situation ove of peculiar danger. 
Again I repaired to Mr. Wharncliffe for advice, and he readily interested himself 
most warmly. 

“ This is, indeed, an awkward business,” said he, “and will require more 
interest than I am afraid that I command. If not condemned to death, he will be 
sentenced to such a flogging as will break him down in spirit as well as in body, 
and sink him into an early grave. Death were preferable of the two. Lose no 
time, Mr. Faithful, in going down to Maidstone, and seeing the colonel com- 
manding the depot. I will goto the Horse Guards, and see what is to be done. 

I wrote a hurried note to Sarah to account for my absence, and sent for post 
horses. Early in the afternoon I arrived at Maidstone, and finding ovt the 
residence of the officer commanding the depot, sent up my card. In few w 
I stated to him the reason of my calling upon bim. 
« It will rest altogether with the Horse Guards, Mr. Faithful, and J am afraid 
I can give you but little hope.” His Royal Highness has expressed his 
determination to punish the next deserter with the utmost severity of the a 
His leniency on that point has been very injurious to the service, and he ne 
doit. Besides, there is an aggravation of the offence in his attack upon tne 
sergeant, who has irrecoverably lost his eye.” w 
“ The sergeant first made him drunk, and then persuaded him to enlist 

d continued. “Is it 
then stated the rivalship that subsisted between them. ap Po 
not disgraceful to enlist men in that weay—can that be called voluntary service 








' e. 
“ All very true,” replied the officer, ‘but still expediency winks at even mor 


young men receive encouragement, and yield themselves up to a passion to end | I do not attempt to de fend the system, but we —_ — eng 
y in disappointment! Itis not necessary to plight troth; a young woma ; are impressed by force, the soldiers are entrapped == “4 pee necessity 
s | may not have virtually committed herself, and yet, by merely appearing pleased | discreditable ; the only excuse is expediency, or, if you li ° , ponent 
with the conversation and c Mpany of a young man, luce him to venture his | All I can promise you, SIT, 1s, what I would have done if you had not Pr 
Tections in a treacherous sea, and eventually find them wrecked,” } 


a 
situ ] permt, anc 
j me, to allow the prisoner every comfort which his situation wi pe 
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every advantage at his court-martial, which mercy, tempered by justice, will stid to be perfect when a vocal composition is performed on the several phono- | 
warrant.” memes played together. 
«| thank you, sir; will you allow me and his betrothed to see him '” 
« Most certainly ; the order shall be given forthwith.” 
I thanked the officer for his kindness, and took my leave. 
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¢—A girl alier she is betrothed, ix 


Women fattened at Tunis Jor M 





cooped up in a small room, shackles of gold and silver are placed upon ber ancles 
An experiment of this effect was tried in the house of a distinguished dillet- 8nd wrists, as a piece of dress. If sho is to be married to a man who has dis- 
tante of Vienna. The instruments and performers were placed in an apartment charged, dispatched, or lost a former wife, the shackles which the former wife 
aijoining the drawing-room in which the company were assembled. The iliv- | wore are put on the new bride's /imbs, and she is fed till they are filled op toa 


I hastened to the black-hole where Tom was confined, and the order for my swn wascomplete. All present imagined they were listening to a chorus of proper thickness. The food used for this custom, worthy of the barbarians, is 
admission having arrived before me, I was permitted by the sergeant of the guard ¢rcellent singers, and bestowed high praise on their fine voices and accurate called drough, which is of an extraordinary fattening quality, aod also famous 


to pass the sentry. I found Tom sitting on a bench, notching a stick with his ¢xecution 
knife, and whistling a slow tune. The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury were expected at their magnificent 
“This is kind, Jacob, but not more than I expected of you—I made sure that seat, Alton Towers. Staffordshire, early in the ensuing mouth, from Germany, 
] should see you to-night or to-morrow morning. How's poor Mary! I care accompanied by the Prince and Princess of Saxe-Altenburg (late Lady Mary 
only for her now—I am satisfied—she loves me and—I knocked out the sergeant’s 
eye—spoilt his wooing, at all events.” 
“ Bat, Tom, are you aware of the danger in which you are !” Prince Frederick (brother to the Queen of Bavaria) were solemnized with great » 
“ Yes, Jacob, perfectly ; J shall be tried by a court-martial and shot. I've | siendour on the 24th ult., at Munich, in the presence of the King and Queen. | ° 
made up my mind to it—at all events, it’s better than being hung like a dog, or 
being flogged to deathlike anigger. I shall die like a gentleman, if] have never 
been one before, that’s some comfort. Nay, I shal! go out of the world withas 
much noise as if a battle had been fought, or a great man had died.” 
“ How do you mean.” 


d 


ensuing. 


Commander H. Lewis Parry has just been honoured, by the King of the | 
| French, with a gold medal, for his exertions in saving the lives of the shipwrecked | 
« Why, there ‘ll be more than one bullet-in.” | crew of L’Amie de St. Valery French fishing-boat off Rye, in November, 1831, 

“This is no time for jesting, Tom. when Captain Parry was in the coast guard service. 

“ Not for you, Jacob, as a sincere friend, I grant; not for poor Mary, as ade- _ The tenantry of Lord Bagot gave his Lordship a grand dinner, at Market | 
yoted girl; not for my poor father and mother—no, no,” continued Tom, “I Bromley, on Thursday se'nnight. 
feel for them, but for myself I neither fear nor care. I have not done wrong—I | We have much pleasure in noticing a series of six songs, just published by 
was pressed against the law and act of parliament, and I deserted. I was en- Power, the words of which are written by Miss Costello, and the music com- 
listed when I was drunk and mad, and I deserted. There is no disgrace to me ; | posed by Lady Augusta Kennedy Erskine. Her Ladyship's compositions are 
the disgrace is to the government, which suffers such acts. If I amtobea vic- invariably distinguished by sweetness, grace, and melody, and the present 
tim, well and good—-we can only die once.” collection will add considerably to her musical reputation. Of the verses of her | 

“ Very trae, Tom, but you are young to die, and we must hope for the best.”’ | fair colleague we have frequently spoken in terms of admiration, and, after the 

«‘Thave given up all hope, Jacob. I know the law will be pat in force—lI | perusal of this series, we entertain no doubt of shortly seeing Miss Costello's 
shall die, and go to another and a better world, as the parson says, where, at all | songs among the most popular of the day. We perceive that her Royal High- 
events, there will be no muskets to clean, no drill, and none of your confounded | ness the Princess Augusta has graciously accepted the Dedication. In justice 
pipe-clay, which has almost driven me mad. I should like to die iv ablue jacket to the authoress, we must endeavour to make roum for one extract — Court 
—in a red coat I will not, so I presume I shall go out of the world ina shirt, , Journal. 
and that’s more than I had when I came in.” 

“ Mary and her father are coming down to you, Tom.” 

“T’m sorry for that, Jacob ; it would be cruei not to see her—but she blames 
herself so much that I cannot bear to read her letters. But, Jacob, I will see 
her, to try if I can comfort her—but she must not stay, she must go back again 
till after the court-martial, and the sentence, and then—if she wishes to take 
her farewell, I suppose I must not refuse.” A few tears dropped from his | 
eyes ashe said this. ‘ Jacob, will you wait and take her back to town !—she | 
must not stay here-—and I will not see my father and mother until the last. Let 
us make one job of it, and then all will be over.” 

As Tom said this, the door of the cell again opened, and Stapleton supported | 
in his daughter. Mary tottered to where Tom stood, and fell into his arms in a | 


CHATELAR TO MARY #TUART. 

It was to die for thee, | left 

My home across the bounding sea, 
My mind of every thought bereft, 

Save what wild fancy fram’d of thee ! 
It was to serve thee day by day, 

Thine eye's entrancing glance to see, 
I made my soul to hope a prey, 

And lost my peace to die for thee ! 
The time was once when war and fame, 


For me had pow’ all else above, 
When to obtain a hero’s name, 


for rendering the milk of the nurse rich and abundant. With this seed, and 
their national cisb, exscasoo, ihe bride is literally crammed, and many actually 


ie under the spoon.— Mac gril 
Correggio's Death.—O{ the close of his days, it is said the canons of one of 


Talbot); but letters have been received communicating their intention to | the churches, which he was employed to embellish, were so displeased with the 
temain on the continent until the spring. The nuptials of Lady Mary with ‘Work, that to insult him they paid the price in copper; that be had this unworthy 


urden to carry eight miles in a burning sum, the length of the way, the weight 
f the load, and depression of spirits, brought on a fever which carried him in 


On Monday Alderman Winchester was elected Lord Mayor for the year three days to the grave.— Major's Cabinet Gallery. 


PRAY FOR ME. 4 watuan. 
By Millevoyc, on his Death-bed at the milage of Nelly 

Silent, remote, this hamlet seems ; 

How hushed the breeze ' the eve how calm ! 
Light through my dying chamber beams, 

But hope comes not, nor healing balm, 
Kind villagers! God bless your shed ! 

Hark ' ‘tis for prayer—the evening bell ; 
Oh, stay! and near my dying bed, 

Maiden, for me your rosary tell! 


When leaves shall strew the waterfall, 
In the sad close of autumn drear, 
Say, “ The sick youth is freed from all 

The pangs and wo he suffered here.” 
So may ye speak of bim that's gone ; 

Bat when your belfry tolls my knell ; 
Pray for the soul of that lost one— 

Maiden, for me your rosary tell! 


Ob! pity her, in sable robe, 
Who to my grassy grave will come ; 
Nor seek & hidden wound to probe— 
She was my love '—point out my tomb; 
Tell ber my life should have been here— 
"Twas but a day !—God's will '—'tis well : 
But weep with her kind villagers ! 
Maiden, for me your Rosary tell !— 


Murderous Resolves —The fo'lowing dialogue, which might have taken place 


in Ireland between two parties from the respective places alluded to, would, 
naturally enough, give to a foreigner a pretty Wea of the sanguinary disposition 


} :—* Well, Pat, where are you off to? "—* I'm going to Kill- 
fit of convulsions. It was necessary to remove her, and she was carried out A ttl ‘ " of the Milesians L ' a y : } going 
“ Let her not come in again, I beseech you, Jacob; take her back, and I will) But ont ht ton ef many, my buy ; what are you going to do!"—* Blood and ‘ouns! I'm going to 
bless you for your kindness. Wish me farewell now, and see that she does) ’ Kullmore. 


Renown a shadow seem'd to be ; 


not come again.” Tom rung me by the hand, and turned away to conceal his My only bliss was in thy view 
- ’ 


distress. 1 nodded my head in assent, for I could not speak for emotion, and | 
followed Stapleton and the soldiers who had taken Mary out. As soon as she | 
was recovered sufficiently to require no further medical aid, I lifted her into the 
postchaise, and ordered the boys to drive back to Brentford. Mary continued | 
ina state of stupor during the journey ; and when I arrived at my own house, | 
I gave her into the charge of the gardener's wife, and despatched her husband | 
for medical assistance. The application of Mr. Wharnclifie was of little avail, 
and he returned to me with disappointment in his countenance. The whole of 
the next week was the most distressing that I ever passed; arising from my Then chill me with thy frowns no more, 
anxiety for Tom, my daily exertions to reason Mary into some degree of sub- The cloud is past—I die for thee ! 
mission to the will of Providence—her accusations of herself and her own folly Accounts have been received in town of the death of Octavius Temple, Esq., 
—her incoherent ravings, calling herself Tom's murderer, which alarmed me | [jeytenant-Governor of Sierra Leone. 
for her reason ; the distress of old Tom and his wife, who, unable to remain 
in their solitude, came all to me for intelligence, for comfort, and for what, 
alas! I dare not give them—hope. All this. added to my separation from 4 sa my k . " , 
Sarah, during my attendance to mw I considered my duty, reduced me to a de- f iy spay fo Raphael, Esq. and J. Illidge, Esq. were sworn in as Sherifis 
bility, arising from mental exertion, which changed me to almost a skeleton or London for the year ensuing. 

(To be Continued ) 


The bird that sings the live-long night, 

If he should love some glorious star, 
Must perish in its glowing light, 

That will not stoop to earth so far. 
All that I dar’d to hope is o'er, 

Thy praise shall wake no more from me ; 


| 


M. Dupuytrev, the celebrated French surgeon, is alarmingly ill. His disorder 
| is understood to be dropsy on the chest. 


A letter from Rome (says the Quotidienne) announces that the Pope has pre- 


; sented to Marshal Bourmont a country seat, with 600,000 francs, out of gratitude 
Ss for the service done the Church by the destruction of the piracy of Algiers. 
UNIMNIATY. | “If Il were the King.”—The Duc de Richelieu, in his old age, was one day 


: ‘ complaining to Louis XV of the incoveniences sustained by foot-passengers from 
M. Marin.—This celebrated French sculptur, well known by his statue of | the cabriolets of Paris. “ They are a decided nuisance,” answered the King, 


Tourville, and other works of great merit, died last week in Paris, at the age of | « nd if J were the Minister of Police, I would certainly suppress them. But 
seventy-one. | what can one do 


Cholera.—Among other announcements of a like description, we seeadver-| Origin of the game at Chess.—Eyles Erwin, Esq., during a long residence in 
he proprietor, we | the East Indies, asserts that a young Mandarin, named Tinqva, brought him a 


” 


tised Grimstone’s Eye-Snuff for the prevention of cholera. 
suppose, will not speak so highly of his specific as to say it is *‘ not to be sneezed | Chinese MS. containing an account of the origin of chess. In the MS. it is 
at ;”” and we should think any one who tried it very likely to ** turn up his nose” | shown that 379 years after the time of Confucius, or 1,965 years ago, Hung 
at the remedy. | Choch, King of Kiangnan, sent an army into the country of Chensi, under the 
‘* What nonsense,” said the old highlander, Captain G_, “ all this learning of | command of a Mandarin, called Hansi, to conquer it. After one successful 
languages! I'd go over the world with one phrase out of each. I travelled | campaign the soldiers were put into winter-quarters, where, finding the weather 
through France with * comlien?” and through England with—** How much'” | much colder than their own country, and being deprived of their wives and 
Disconsclate Parents.—An advertisement appeared in a morning paper a few families, they became impatient of their situation and clamorous to return home. | 
days ago, respecting a young lady who had eloped, which concluded as follows : | Hans perceived the bad consequences of complying with their wishes, and the 
“She is most earnestly requested to return to her disconsolate parents; but if | Becessity of quieting his men, for the finishing of his operations in the ensuing 
she will not return, she is earnestly desired to send the key of the tea-chest!” | year appeared urgent. He was a man of genius as well as a good soldier, and 


It was observed, before the Duc d’Ayen, that the Abbé Du Bois, when severely having considered for some time on the subject, invented the game of chess, as | «Te be, or not to be,” and was saying these lines with all due emphasis :— 


caned by the myrmidons of the Duchess du Maine, had taken no notice of the well to amuse their unemployed hours, as to inflame their military ardour, the 


circumstance. ‘Why should he! replied the Duke. “ What man of the | game being wholly founded on the principles of war; the stratagem succeeded to 


world would be such a fool as to trouble himself about what passes behind his his wishes, the soldiers were delighted with the game, and forgot in their daily 
back 7” | contests for victory the inconveniences of their post. Inthe spring the General 
People, by themselves, People.—It was one day observed before Sophie Arnould, | kingd erro amen to eae ee pee nay Sabeen — 
in discussing the unpoetical nature of the French language, that many wordsare | ).ou8 warrior among the Chinese. " a = 
wholly without a rhyme—such, for instance, as “ peuple.”-—‘* True!” said 
Sophie,—“ every one knows that the people have neither rhyme nor reason.’ 


excess inthus mourning for the death of near relations. Every part of the 
ceremonial is exactly regulated ; even the period, manner, and degree of the 
mourner’s grief being duly prescribed. The corpse, being dressed in warm 


Interesting Scientific Fact.—It is well known that at the period of the great 
earthquake at Lisbon, the waters of Lochness in this neighbourhood, were 
agitated considerably, as if by a violent storm, and rose about a foot above their 
ordinary level. The extreme depth of the lake, which in some places is as 
much as 130 fathoms, was considered the cause of this remarkable phenomenon ; | 
but we observe an equally extraordinary fact recorded by an English paper, the 
Brighton Gazette. On the day of the late eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
was the most violent that has occurred in the memory of the present generation, 
an earthquake took place at Chichester. Could any subterranean communica- 
tion have caused this coincidence’ We can hardly believe that it was acci- | 
dental_— Inverness Courter. 


ground, whilst the survivors express their measured grief by gesture, dishevel- 
led hair, sackcloth, and a mournful silence. When a lucky spot has been 
selected for the grave, the corpse is consigned to the bosom of our universal 
mother, earth. Building a tomb in the form of a horse-shoe, they inscribe 
thereon the name of the deceased, erect a tablet to his memory in the hall of 
his ancestors, and repair annually to the grave, in order to prestrate themselves 


A Classical Exzamination.—A Cambridge tutor (says Horace Walpole) I re- | other world, they burn gilt paper, paper chariots and houses, with every neces- 
member had been examining some lads in Latin, but in a little while excused | sary article of furniture. which are supposed to be changed it, the other world 
himself, and said he must speak English, his mouth was so sore. | into real utensils: whilst the gilt paper, when burnt to ashes, becomes so much 


One of the deaf and dumb lads at the institution at Paris, being desired to | teady money. The greater the personage, the more protracted is the mourning ; | 
express his idea of the eternity of the deity, replied—* It is duration without | the emperor mourns three years for his parent, and every good subject follows | 


beginning or end; existence without hounds or dimensions; present without | his august example. Mandarins resign their office during this period of af- 


past or future; his eternity is youth without infancy or old age; life without | fliction, literati avoid entering the examinatione, and the common people abstain 


birth or death; to-day without yesterday or to-morrow.” for some time from their labour. 


Mr. Galt.—lt gives us great pleasure to be enabled to state that the latest College of Physicians.—The annvoal appointment of officers took place on 
accounts respecting the health of this distinguished individual are highly | Wednesday, when Sir H. Halford, Bart., G. C. H., was re-elected Presi- 
favourable. He is daily gaining strength, and can now enjoy the society of his | dent; Drs. Cholmeley, Boyton, Roget, and Roots, were elected Censors; Dr. 
friends. Turner, Treasurer; and Dr. Francis Hawkins, Registrar. 

Unrequited Leve.—There is no pang like unrequited love ; so many vulnerable Dispatches for Lord Aylmer, the Governor of the Canadas, were sent off on 
portions of our nature are wounded by it. Even pride, ever prompt at the cal! | Thursday evening from the Colonial Office. Dispatches for the Marquess of 


of offended self-love, brings but late relief, rather to repair ruin than to avert it ; | Sligo, the Governor of Jamaica, were sent off last evening from the Colonial | 


while memory, like a very antiquary, picks up sundry little relics, that were much | Office —Oct. 4th. 
better left to be buried with subverted hopes.—Clcone Otello, Il Barbieri, and Tancredi have been played by the Italian opera com- 


The féte to commemorate the majority of Viscount Milton took place on Tues- | pany in Dublin. In the last opera, a Signora Cesari made her debit, as the hero | 


day last, and was in all respects worthy of the long-famed munificence of the | of the piece, and met with most decided success. 
distinguished House of Wentworth. Upwards of twelve hundred of the élite of | 
the Nobility were at one time it is calculated congregated within the walls of 
the edifice, whilst countless thousands thronged the park and the gallery of | 
the saloon, where the dancing took place. | ful woman, as well as a fine singer 


NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. Boieldieu, the composer, whose dangerous illness we recently anounced, is 

An ingenious mechanician of Vienna has recently invented a new instroment, | now somewhat better. He has left Bordeaux; and it is hoped that he wil! be 
to which he has given the name Phonomime, (from the Greek phonomimos, sig- | able to journey by easy stages to Paris. 
nifying to imitate the human voice). In outward appearance, the instrument 
resembles a cabinet piano-forte ; but the key-board is not more extensive than 
that of the old clavicorde. The tone, which is produced by means of pipes, 
preseuts an exact similarity to the human voice, an effect which has never yet 
been produced so perfectly by any musical instrument 

The Phonomime has four registers : bass, baritone, tenor, and soprano, or as | 


Opera, in Paris. This lady bas been performing, with great success, as first 
soprano, at Milan, Naples, and Turin. She is represented to be a very beauti- 


seems taken—at least the bint—from M. Edgar Quinet’s work bearing the same 
title. Death, however, instead of Satan, is Ahasverus’ familiar friend, personified 


than the play. It ends by representing the Almighty tired of superintending the 
affairs of a world which bas gone all wrong—end he dies. The Saviour de- 





Chinese Funerals. —The Chinese, having no hope beyond the grave, run into | 


clothes, is deposited in a substantial coffin, and kept for several days above | 


before the manes, and to offer victuals to those hungry spirits. In the temples | 
| divine honour are paid to their memory. To supply their full wants, in the | 


A new prima donna, named Madame Fink Loor, is engaged at the Jtalian | 


The Wandering Jew.—The drama under this name, now acting in Paris, | 


as an old woman called Mob. The novel is a thousand times more blasphemous Bourbons restored to their throne—Hussian ¢ yee 


Quid pro quo.—St. Paul's was destroyed by fire. Its rebuilding, under Wren, 


. 7" c ? 
My only fame to die for thee! cost upwards of seven hundred thousand pounds. And how was this sum raised 


Nearly the whole of itby atax oncoals. Thusa fire destroyed it, and fires 
(from a kitchen range to an attic grate), contributed to ite restoration 

The Thames Tunne—Mr. Brunel stated at one of the meetings of the 
British Association at Edinburgh, that the Government had consented to ad- 
vance a sum which would be sufficient for the completion of the ‘Thames Tun- 
nel, and this announcement was received with cheers. 


Human Strength.—From the results of experiments made in Portsmouth dock 


| yard, in driving and pressing in large iron and copper bolts, a man of medium 


strength, striking with a mallet weighing eighteen pounds, and the handle of 
which was 44 inches long would start a bolt about one-eighth of an inch every 


| blow. It required a pressure of 107 tons to press the same bolt down the same 
| quantity of space, but asmal! additional weight pressed it completely home. 


Two physicians at Gottingen have lately discovered that the oxydrat of iron 
is an infallible antidote against arsenical poison; the oxydrat of iron is perfectly 
innoxious of itself, 

Fothergill in his Essay on Natural History, mentions an incident of his boyish 
days, of which he says he could never lose the remembrance, but which gave 


rise to sentiments and rules of action since very dear to him :»—'' Besides (he 


says) a singular elegance of form and beauty of plumage, the eye of the common 
lapwing is peculiarly soft and expressive; it is large, black, and full of lustre, 
rolling as it seems to do, in liquid gems of dew. I had shot abird of this beau- 

tiful species, but on taking it up I found it was not dead; I bad wounded its 
breast, and some big drops of blood stained the pure whiteness of ite feathers 

As | held the hapless bird in my hand, hundreds of its companions hovered round 
my head uttering continued shrieks of distress, and by their plaintive cries ap- 
peared to bemoan the fate of one to whom they were connected by ties of the 
most tender and interesting nature; while the poor bird continually moaned 
with a kind of inward wailing note, expressive of the deepest anguish; and ever 
and anon it raieed its drooping head, and turning towarde the wound in its breast, 
touched it with its bill, and then looked up in my face with an expression which 
I have no wish to forget, for it had the power to touch my heart while yet a boy, 
when a thousand dry precepts in the academical closet would have been of no 
avail,” 


The Tailor Actor.—Friday evening week, a ludicrous occurrence took place at 
a private theatre. ‘The play was Hamlet, the part of the Danish Prince “by o 
young gentleman.” ‘The “young gentleman” hed got as far as the soliloquy— 
| * For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despis'd love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin!"” 

At the moment of uttering the last word an wnusual bustle was heard behind 
the scenes—oaths and imprecations —Hamlet looked unutterable things, and 
stood aghist in speechless trance’’—another moment saw him, “e'en in his 
princely gea,”’ prostrate on the stage, and a tall, mysterious-looking personage 
bending ove him in threatening attitude, and trembling with mighty rage— 
* You rasca, | have canght you at last.” “ The devil, my master !"’ responded 
; 


the victim. The curtain fell. The audience knew not what to make of it until 

the ex-Horttwo came forward and stated that the “ young gentlemen” was 

apprentice jo the ‘tall mysterious personage”—a tailor; but havif® a sou! 

above the vile trade he * cut” rather than sew, and had been delighting the lovers 
| of * the legitimate drama” for some time at the ** ‘Theatre for Private Theatricals,” 
when, as atove related, all bis aspiring hopes were annihilated by the shears of 
fate in the person of his unrelenting master.—London Paper. 


—__ 
REVOLUTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 

The title of this paper may lead the reader to imagine that it is political—it 
is not—at least not exclusively. Its object is to bring before the eye a brief re- 
view of the wonderful change which has taken place in government, institutions, 
manners, ats, science, and manufactures since the year 1800. The result of 
such a review, in itself by no means uninteresting, will be, in our opinion, a con- 
viction tha never was so much done, in the same space of time, since the world 
began, esyecially as those revolutions more particularly relate to, and affect 
Britain an/ British society. 

Before se bring this inquiry to bear directly upon our own circumstance, and 
the position of our own country in the scale of European nations, it may be 
necessary to take a cursory view of other states, and the alterations which their 
characters and constitutions have undergove during the last thirty-four years. 

In France, at the commencement of the century, there existed « Eeossios 
Government, —Buonaparte being First Consuli—a Government raised upon the 
ruins of asad and memorable revolution; in 1802, Buenaparte became Consul 
for life; is 1804, Emperor; in 1808, he deprived the Pope, who crowned him, 
of his terstories ; in 1809, he divorced his wife; in 1910, he married Marie 
Louise, Between the commencement of bis careers and its close, be created 
three kingdoms, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg. He made his brother 

| Joseph, King of Spain ; his brother Louis, King of Holland ; bis brother Jerome, 
King of Westphalia; his brother-in-law Morat, King of Naples, aud his son-in 
law Eugene, Viceroy of Italy —Facts, astounding in themee!ves, not more 
strongly illustrative of the revolutions of the present century, as connected with 
France aod ite Emperor, than as exhibiting the puveny e revolutions as to 
the ether nations in which those family promotions were mace. 
> “vance, we see in 1814 the exiled and denounced 

Keeping out eye then upon F waptinene 
Elysées, and English soldiers mount guard at the Tuileries—Buonaparte is 
banished to Elba—his family are dethroned and degraded—from Elba he escapes, 


ty oneriy t Isett egg Felner ' ge-| 1 ari in in the asce . reigns for bis Hundred Days, and 
it may properly be demonstrated falsetto ; for the inventor has. by some inge- | ciares he sees no reason why he should survive his father—dies too—and the | "turns to Paris, is again in the ascendant en Brera wey ne 
hious contrivance, avoided any approximation of the tone of the flute or the! .... - eal T —_ : 4 then, by a series of victories, crowned and consumm y terloo, 
y *pp 90 universe returns to jts original chaos he romance iteeil is cast In a dramatic ’ f 

female vale , . ori F ble to escape, be makes a merit of sor- 
emale voice form ; and the dénouement is Le Néant.” is beaten down never to rise agaim: onab) 

. " ”” ( uc ’ 4 c : J 

Every chord performed on the Phonomime produces an effect similar to the rendering to England, and for the sake of peace in Europe, is eout y St ——_ 

r 7 nor > me t rer . per te hi e di } j rbons again succeed , luis J 
harmony of sonorous mie voices, and carer Can scarcely pers le himse! * A word impossible to transiate—its me aning bemg our nothing and anniilation where b es On his Geparture, the Bow 8 by Charles X The sor 
that he is not listening to a fine chorus executed by men. This effect may be ) blended together dies at a good old age in his palace; and succeeded by Charles ) a . 
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urdered before his infant's birth, is heir presumptive to 
Aw on Peagien ede breaks owt—Charles X. abdicates—his weg 
are tried and imprisoned for life—the throne is occupied by his paenee - a i- 
zen King of the French—the son of Buonaparte dies—the widow « os Ne 
de Berri is imprisoned—marries @ second husband—bas another c " d,—anc 
France, altogether in the strictest atliance with England, ber oldest and most in- 
veterate enemy, is only kept from a new revolution, by the unflinching TT 
of the “liberal” King, who was oreep upon the throne by the last one. 

ive occurred during this century. 

Ee oes after the aoieiabed the French had driven the Prince a ag 
and his family to the Brazile, the English rescued that country from Aer 
tyranny. In 1821, the King (as he bad then become by the death of his father) 
returned to his throne; in 1820, his eldest son, Don Pedro, having formally dis- 
solved the union between Brazil and Portugal, caused himself to be proclaimed 
Emperor of Brazil; Don John VI. died in 1826, when Don Pedro claimed the 
crown of Portugal for his daughter, Donna Maria; Don Miguel, second son of 
Don Jobn, claimed the throne as the law of the land and the decree of I.amego 
warranted. In the meantime, a revolution occurred in Brazil, and the Emperor 
took to flight—his son, a child, is now the Emperor. The struggle between the 
brothers is too familiar to need a word of remark ; the claim of Don Pedro for 
his daughter is at present successful, and Donna Maria, a child, occupies the 
, one : 
a oe aeaenll of the war in 1803, was compelled by France to take 
active measures against England ; in 1804, she deelaired war against us; in 
1805, Nelson, with his heart's-blood, bought us the glorious victory of Trafalgar, 
in which the Spanish fleet, combined with that of France, was destroyed ; in 
1808, Buonaparte threw off the mask as to Spanish affairs ; Charles IV. abdi- 
cated, and Ferdinand VII was proclaimed. At this period, Charles IV. having 
been induced to declare his abdication, « compulsory act, was alsu induced to 
throw himself for safety upon Buonaparte’s kindness, Then it was that 
Buowaparte invited Ferdinand to come and meet him on his road to Madrid—the 
King was deceived and went—he arrived at Vittoria, where he was surrounded 
by French troops, and where he received a letter from Buonaparte, addressed to 
him, not as King, but as Prince of Asturias, assuring him that he, Buonaparte, 
not only as his friend, but as the general protector and benefactor of Europe, 
was visiting Spain merely with a view to make such reforms as might be most 
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cipated ; slavery has been abolished; Parliament has been reformed ; the posr- 


| laws have been changed; the constitution of the Church of Ireland has been | 


| altered ; several Bishops have been reduced ; the East India Company's privi- | 
leges have been abrogated ; the Bank has resumed cash payments; bank-votes | 
are now a legal tender; the game-laws have been repealed, since which time | 
| poaching has increased in a ten-fold degree ; beer-houses have been permitted 
| in order to better the morals of the lower classes, which have produced drunt- 
| enness and all its evils to an unparalleled extent ; for humanity's sake, forgery 
has been made punishable with transportation and not death, since which 
forgery has increased very much in the same ratio as drunkenness and poach- | 
jing. It would, however, greatly exceed our limits, as we have already said, 


| to enter into minute details of the wonderful alterations which have heen work- | 


ed during the century; we shall, therefore, select a few of those which strike | 
| the senses most forcibly, and which, from circumstances and localities, are | 
| most familiar, reserving to ourselves for some other opportunity a more elaborate | 
working-out of our proposition. 


During this century, England has acquired the Cape, Ceylon, Curagoa, | 


Demerara, St. Eustatius, Mauritius, Bourbon, Madeira, Malta, Martinique, | 
| Senegal, and Surinam—several of which have been ceded. But what are 
| these '—what are her conquests in Egypt'—what her successful warfare at 
| Nepau! or in the Burmese country !—what her wonderful extension of territory 

in India?’—what her capture of Algiers ’—what her sovereignty of the lonian 
| Islands ’—what the recollections of the share she has borne in the glories of 

the world, under Providence, compared with the strides she has made in art, 
| science, and mechanism since 1800? 

In 1800, would any man have believed—and in 1800 men fancied they travel- 
led ata most extraordinary pace—would any man have believed that he could 
leave London in a stage-coach in the morning, and eat his supper by eleven 
o'clock at night in Manchester? or if his credulity could have been stretched 
| so as to admit of such a possibility, would he have suffered himself to be told 
| with impunity that if he chose, instead of supping at Manchester, he might pro- 
ceed to Liverpool in one hour and three-quarters—a distance of upwards of 
thirty miles—that he might steam himself over to Dublin in time for breakfast 
| the next morning, all of which he may now do supposing the conveyances ready! 
but, as itis, and without any hurry or trouble, a man breakfasts atthe Bull and 





agreeable to the popular feeling, and best tend to the pacification of the country. | Mouth in London on the Monday, and breakfasts in Dublin on the Wednesday, 


Upon the receipt of this friendly communication, Ferdinand continued his 
journey to Bayonne, where he dined with his illustrious friend and patron ; and, 


after dinner, beard from his Imperial host that he thought it good to fill the throne 


of Spain by placing one of his own brothers on it. Ferdinand found himself, in 
fact, a prisoner, and was shortly after compelled to renounce his crown at the 
desire of his father, expressed in the presence of Buonaparte himself, to whom 
that father had the day before sold his kingdom and his birth-right for a stipulated 
sum. ; bles 

This compulsory step caused the patriotic revolution in Spain. Joseph 
Buonaparte arrived at Madrid to assume the regal power; bat the inherent force 
of the pation was irresistible, and he was driven from his precarious dignity. 
Then came the Peninsular war, with all its glories, and its expenditure of blood 
and treasure. Jn 1814, Ferdinand returned to his country. He married four 
times ; and by his last wife had one daughter, which daughter be proclaimed heir 
to the throne, to the exclusion or his brother, Don Carlos ‘This declaration he 
subsequently annulled, but, eventually, finally confirmed. Don Carlos, at his 
brother's death, asserted bis claim to the sovereignty, with, as it is said, the sup- 
port and concurrence of a great majority of the people. Foreign interference 
has hitherto thwarted the views of Don Carlos, whose consort, harassed by mis- 
fortunes, privations, and anxieties, has fallen a victim to persecution, and died 
in the parsonage-house of a village near Gosport. The success of the widow of 
Don Ferdinand has enabled ber to proclaim her daughter as Queen of Spain, she 
herself assuming the title and character of Regent. By this revolution, for such 
it is, the Spaniah throne is occupied by a child 

Belgium and Holland have been separated; Antwerp bas been besieged by 
the French ; the Prince of Saxe Coburg, widower of the Princess Charlotte of 


| according to the ordinary and established rules of stage-coach, rail-road, and 
| steam-boat travelling. 
Well then, say we, this introduction of steam, or rather its adaptation to 
| vessels and locomotive carriages, has been—and it is in its infancy yet—one of 
the greatest strides ever made in so short a space of time. Next comes gas. 
| Let auybody read Mr. Davies Giddy’s, now Mr. Davies Gilbert's, formal de- 
nunciation in the House of Commons of the bare idea of obtaining light and 
profit from gas, and the case will be made as strong as we can wish it. Not 
only is the use of gas as a light universal, but if anybody will take the trouble, 
or rather give themselves the pleasure, of visiting the Gallery of National 
Sciences, in the Lowther Arcade, they will find cookery performed by gas in 
| the most perfect and satisfactory manner. 
| Within the present century, vaccination has superseded, nay, annihilated, 
that tremendous affliction the smail-pox—an event to which the won“erful de- 
| crease in the mortality of all classes, proportionably to the general increase of 
| the population, may, in a great degree, be attributed, despite the evidence to the 
| contrary afforded in the maudlin report of the Drunken Parliamentary Commit- 
| tee of the present year. Again, reducing, as we must, our sphere of observa- 


millions of taxes have been removed ; the Roman Catholics have been emm- | Clubs were rare, and used by no aeons as clubs are nee : 


| ford’s with the best cook and coffee-room, rears a s 





| tion, for want of room, let us look at our own metropolis within the present 
| century; hovels and alleys have disappeared, and palaces and terraces risen in 
| their places. Look at those splendid bridges, Waterloo and London—the vast 
| iron bridge across the Thames in the city, and the extremely useful one at Vaux- 
| hall—see those stupendous works, the West India Docks, East India Docks, 
| London Docks, St. Catherine Docks, Surrey Canal Docks, all erected within 


| 


this century—the magnificent Custom-house, the healthy and spacious Bedlam, | 


| the London University, the King’s College. Within this century, Ranelagh has 


White's, as old as 


Hogarth’s time—Brookes's and Boodle’s—the Cocoa Tree, Graham's pr 


another, were all. The Union, which existed within this century, w 
regular gambling club, and was held first at what is now the Ordnance. On. "1 
Pall Mall, and subsequently in the House now occupied ty the Bist ~ 


. : d hop of Win. 
| chester, in St. James’s-square ; but ali these were clubs of ene in- 
amusement, of conversation or dissipation. Now sce the difference 1g 


Crock. 
Il may, 
of the 
they play high in 
Junior and Senior 
llant defenders are 


plendid front, and we 
for its members are of the first class, and the aspersions cast upon it 


falsest character. The ‘I'ravellers’ is a magnificent house : 
the evening, but no game of chance that we know of. The 
United Service Clabs—invaluable institutions—where our gn 
enabled, upon their shamefully small half-pay, to enjoy the comforts and jn 

they have so gallantly earned, at an easy rate. The Union a resort of Sm 
citizens, who just fetch Charing-cross to inhale the fresh air as it draws rom 
the Park through the funnel by Berkeley House, out of Spring Gardens 105 
their bay window ; and the Atheneum, where the mixture of whigs rad or 
savans, foreigners, dandies, authors, soldiers, sailors, lawyers, artists, dea 4 
and Members of both Houses of Parliament. together with an exceedingly a 
average supply of Bishops, renders the melange very agreeable, i a 
some two or three bores who “ continually do dine,” and who, not eo ae 
with getting a six-shilling dinner for three and sixpence, “ continually do ¢ “ 
plain.” ~~ 

——— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

A fire broke out on the night of the 10th of October, in Liverpool, and de. 
troyed 1500 bales of Cotton, 900 bhds. of Sugar, and other property in the 
tensive warehouses of Messrs. Dover & Co. at Launcelothey—loss cnthanaes 
at £30,000. Another fire had also done great damage in Jordon-street Park 
lane. : 

The Thetis, one of the Government steam packets between Liverpool and 
Dublin, employed in conveying the mail was partially consumed by fire whil 
lying at her inoorings opposite Liverpool on the 8th ult. 4 

Ireland and the United States —So great has become the communication be 
tween this country and Ireland, that it was ascertained by @ clerk in the Pos: 
Office, at Dublin, that the postage received upon the letters in an Ameri ; 
bag, in one day, was upwards of £300. 

A spirit of speculation, particularly in Spanish stock, had prevailed in J 
to an unprecedented extent. 

There had heen considerable amelioration of the pressure for capital 
the mercantile classes in London, although two heavy failures were anno 
The stock-jobbing mania was deeply reprobated. 

The English Court had gone into mourning for the death of Dom Pedro. 

Rear Admiral Dundas died on the 6th ult. in his 57th year. His decease 
creates a vacancy among the Lords of the Amiralty. General Sir Henry Ward, 
the father of the Countess of Guildford, also died on the Ist of October. ; 

Whitehall, Septt 29, 1834.—The King has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Jreland, constituting and appointing Sir Charles Christopher Pepys, Knt 
Master or Keeper of the Rolls aud Records of the Court of Chancery, in the 
room of the Right Hon. Sir John Leach, deceased. 

Downing-street, Oct. 6.—The King has been graciously pleased to nominate 
and appuint Admiral Sir John Wells, Knight Commander of the most Honour. 
able Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the said Order, 
in the room of Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, deceased. 

His Majesty has farther been pleased to nominate and appoint Rear-Admiral 
Edward Brace, Companion of the most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 


to be a Knight Commander of the said Order, in the room of Admiral Sir John 
Wells. 


ican post- 
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SPAIN. 
The war, or rather the butchery, between the government and Carlist par- 


Wales, has been made King of the Belgians, and married a daughter of the vanished from the earth, the Pantheon has become a bazaar, every theatre in | ties, continues to be carried on with no definite results in the northern parts of 

cocupier of the French throne. ‘The affairs of Greece, which :ave been so long London, except the Opera House, which had just risen from a cunflagration, | Spain. It is evident that both parties are feeble in force, but mutually excited by 

unsettled, are as unsettled still, with this difference, that England has furnished | has been either burned or polled down—Covent-garden, Drury-lane, the English | a spirit of exasperated vengeance. In their frequent conflicts, no quarter is given 
J - ' ‘ s | 


her with a king, in the person of Prince Otho of Bavaria, whose revenue is de- 
rived from this country, bat whose period of domination is furtunately not to 
be calculated upon with any degree of certainty 

In Russia, after the murder of Paul, Alexander succeeded, and did not die 
without some suspicion of foul play. He was succeeded by his brother, Nicho- 
las the First, whose elder brother, Constantine, with a most remarkable diffi- 
dence, or indifference to imperial sway, declined the throne in his favour. 

It must be evident that, if the extent or pretensions of this paper would admit 
of our taking a review of the public affairs of all the nations in the world during 
the period to which it refers, it would exhibit a series of mutations calculated 
equally to justify our opinion of the eventfulness of the last thirty-four years 
with those we have hastily touched. Our chief object is, however, to look to 
results as relating to England herself. 

In England, the circumstances connected with the succession have been com- 
plicated and extraordinary. In 1820, George the Third died, having survived 
his fifth son, the Duke of Kent, six days. The Princess Charlotte died, with 
her infant, in 1817; Queen Charlotte in 1818; the Duchess of York in 1820; 
in 1821, Queen Caroline ; in 1827, the lamented Duke of York ; in 1828, the 
Queen of Wirtemberg, Princess Royal of England; and in 1830, his late most 
Excellent Majesty. The present King has no surviving issue; and the crown 
devolves hereafter upon the daughter of bis late Majesty's fifth son—a child. 

In 1814, the electorate of Hanover was erected into a Kingdom, the crown of 
which belongs to the King of England, but is separated from it whenever a 


queen governs this empire; consequently upon the accession of the Princess | 


Victoria to the British throne, the Duke of Cumberland, as next heir to the 
crown, becomes King of Hanover—the Salic law, in that kingdom, excluding 
females. 

There are peculiarities of circumstance in this mortality of the royal family 
(which it would neither be right, nor, indeed, have we space to enter into them, 
even if it were) which render the course and order of these events very remark- 
able. Not less so have been the casualties by which the Ministers of the Crown 


: ‘és 
and many eminent men have been removed from their stations during the period | James's square. 


to which these observations refer. After the death of Pitt, avowedly accele- | 
rated, if net actually caused, by his devotion to hiscountry, how soondied his great | 
opponent, Fox! 
poo! stricken by a calamity which left his body living after the mitd was dead ; 
Windham and Husekisson, both victims of accidents ; Canning prematurely lost; 
and Lord Londonderry fallen by bis own hand; Nelson, and Moore, and Aber- 
cromb 
of their Bountryn:en.* 

Remember that such men as Thurlow, Erskine, Gitford, Law, Kenyon, Grat- 
tan, Curran, have lived and died within this century. 
poetry, can we forget Sheridan, Murphy, Cumberland, Cowper, Byron, and 
Scorr! in science, Banks and Davy; in art, West and Lawrence; or the | 
stage, Siddons and Kemble. All these are gone,—faded from the scenes which 
they exalted and adorned. We mention but the very leaders, but, taking every | 
branch of art and science into calculation, the aggregate amount of loss within | 
the last thirty-four years will, hereafter, when time and reflection shall have 
overcome jealousy and eavy, be found vastly to exceed that which this country 
ever sustained during any other period of equal duration + 

Bat now let us look at things less questionable. In the present centary, the 
bright career of the Dake of Wellington may be said to have been run; dor | 
although his services before and up'to the capture of Seringapatam, in 1799, had | 
raised his character and spread his fame, it was in this century that his celebrated | 
battle of Assaye was fought. From his arrival in Europe, until the year 1815, | 
he gained that series of victories which have immortalised him. 


Opera House. the Surrey Theatre once, and Astley’s twice, have been burned | on either side. ‘The weaker party is massacred by the stronger, and neither age 
and rebuilt—the Haymarket pulled down, the Royalty pulled down, both rebuilt, | nor sex is spared. 


It assumes every feature of civil war in its most ferocious 


| and the latter, under the title of the Brunswick, destroyed in the twinkling of | aspect, and is immeasurably worse than the sanguinary contest that was su long 


an eye. e 
Carlton House, with all its splendour and gaieties, all 
wit and mirth, bas, with the noble and joyous company which made its walls 
| ring with festivity, vanished. The Prince! Fox, Sheridan, Fitzpatrick, Hanger, 
Erskine, the Duke of Norfolk, and fifty others, are in their graves, the acene of 


their revels exists no more, splendid terraces and magnificent squares occupy | sion of Oran and part of the column of Lorenzo. 


its site. The wretched streets between Pall-Mail and Oxford-street have given 
| place to grand and commodious drives and promenades 


carried on in Portugal. We cannot but hope that measures will be resorted to 


the association of | by the neighbouring powers to put an end to this bloody warfare. 


On the whole, the Queen's party seems to have the advantage. On the 28th 
of September, whilst El Pastor and Cordova were driving the Carlists out of 
the Bastan, Zumalacarreguy, with his 4 battalions, was engaged with the divi- 
The action commenced at 9 
o'clock in the morning, and continued until 4 in the afternoon. It took place at 
Salinas de Oro, within 5 leagues of Pampeluna. The trvops of the Queen at- 


The interior of St. James's Park, which was a swampy meadow for the dull | tacked the Carlists, and blood fiowed during seven hours without interruption. 


diversion of smoke-dried cows, has become a beautiful garden ; and Bucking- 
/ ham House, built in the full uniform of bad taste—* red with white facings ”’ 
| —has given place to a palace much censured originally, and latterly much dis- 
figured ; but which still is a palace worthy of the country. In the Regent's 
Park, groves, canals, villas, parades, dioramas, (what did we know of dioramas 
in 1800 ') crescents, and terraces, ranges of splendid buildings, occupy a space 
previously monopolized by grazing cattle; while a navigable canal, which cir- 
| cumvents London, and forms a military ditch round her assailable parts, in case 
| of rebellion, brings all the commodities of the world floating to the very doors 
| of warehouses in the most in/and part of the metropolis. 

In order to tranquillize the country, we have fifteen judges instead of “the 
twelve "—we have also ‘‘a vice-chancellor” to moderate the rigours of the 
law ; and we have, what is more to the point, a Sir Somebody Macadam, who, 
by breaking the stoves over which we used to travel has more successfully con- 


} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


: 
| 


} 


The latter at last gave way, leaving 400 killed and wounded on the field 

Accounts from Bayonne state that the health of General Mina was but slowly 
improving, so as to make ita matter of some doubt whether he would be able to 
assume the command of the army in Navarre before it becomes too late in the 
season for active operations. Rodil was at Zabiri on the 30th, preparing to return 
to Pampeluna. He did not intend to withdraw from the army until the arrival of 
General Mina. 


—>—— 
JAMAICA—OPENING OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
On the 8th of October, his Excellency the Governor opened the Legislature 
with the following speech :— 
“Gentlemen of the Council. Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly. 
** Although the many valuable acts which you passed in the extraordinary Ses- 
sion of last June, will, I trust, considerably lighten your labours on the present 


duced to tranguallize the town than anything else in the world, except, perhaps, | vccasion, I have called you together at rather an earlier period than usual, for the 
the New Metropolitan Police, which has utterly and entirely exterminated the | purpose of enabling you to dispose of the public business, and to ensure your 
ancient race of watchmen, except, we believe, in the case of one deluded | return to your homes before the Holidays. 

veteran, who under the special auspices of the Protestant Bishop of London. | 
and the Popish Duke of Norfolk, still continues to howl at the moon in St. | of additional Courts of Assize indifferent parts of this island ; a reference to the 


“T feel it, however, my duty again to call your attention to the establishment 


In consequence of this Macadamization, the Londoners | more civilized nations of the world will show that the necessity for such in- 
no longer measure distances by being on or off the stones, and are whisked | creased facility in the administration of justice has always been acknowledged, 
in wet weather over noiseless masses of mud-pudding, in hearses painted of | and that an extension of the Courts of Law has been uniformly coeval with the 


Lord Grenville is dead : Perceval was murdered; Lord Liver- | 


in battle; with a host of heroes equally deserving the teats and praises | 


In literature, and wit, and | 


are packed by dozens; or whirled through the thoroughfares in hack cab- | 


| notion. 

Of greater things, luok at the Breakwater at Plymouth, at the Tunnel under 
| the Thames,—even unfinished as it is, and unprofitable as it ever will be, itis a 
triumph of science and perseverance—look at those bridges, hanging as it were, 
in air, spanning arms of the sea, which, in 1800, no man would have thought 
possible by such means. That pretty toy, the Chain Pier at Brighton, is a toy 


riolets, carriages of which no human being in 1800 had any defined or undefined 


lively colours, called omnibuses,—vehicles of French origin,—in which they | progressive improvements in the condition of the people. 


“Tt would be desirable that a power should be vested in the Executive to 
issue Special Commissions for the trial of criminals, in cases when it might 
be considered advantageous that immediate trial on the spot where the offence 


was committed, and should conviction follow, immediate punishment should take 





place. It is doubtful whether such a power now exists, except in peculiar ca- 
ses; therefore I beg to call your attention to the subject. 

‘* The late change in the state of society makes some alterations in the Militia 
Law absolutely requisite. J recommend you, therefore, to give them your most 


that no man would have imagined in 1800. Who, in 1800, would have expect-} serious consideration, for the purpose of adapting them to the present and ap- 
ed to find water without digging for it! Who would have engraved upon stone? | proaching condition of the great mass of the population. 
Who would have thought of calculating sums by machinery! Who would, ‘ One of the most beneficial acts of the last Session has, I regret to say, re- 
have thought of stuffing cushions with iron for softness! Who would have | mained unnoticed in more than one instance—I allude to the bill for the estab- 
worn a cavutchouc cloak or India rubber shoes to keep them from the wet, or | lishment of places of confinement, with treadmills in each parish; the want 
who would have fancied it possible to make gin up the chimney while he was of this very salutary mode of punishment has been felt most seriously since the 
making bread in the oven! | Ist of August, and has compelled the Magistrates to have recourse to others, 
Leok, too, at society. The young men drink nothing—in 1800 they drank | which are far from being advisable or efficient. This evil would be rectified 
deeply ; in 1800, aman who smoked would have been voted a beast; now the | at once, by a power being vested in a competent authority to contract for the 
vulgar under-bred shop-boys smoke about the streets, because they have heard | erection of such an establishment at the charge of any parish, which shall not 
that their betters do it elsewhere. Smoking was introduced during those cam- | have taken effectual measures for their speedy completion. 
paigns to which we have already alluded, and then there were millions of rea- 


But that | 


| sons for its use; now nobody but the lowest and vulgarest continue the 


is not all that we have to illustrate our point; besides the glorious days of | tice ;—and what makes this custom as absurd as it is filthy, is the Justification 
Oporto, Viemiera, Talavera, Buzaco, Salamanca, Badajoz, Vittoria, Nive, Tou- | which these simpletons offer, by quoting it as a foreign custom: in no foreign 


louse, St. Jean de Luz, the Pyrennees, and Wx rer.oo, we are prepared to show 


| city is this nastiness permitted in the streets—it may be in Paris, but that under 


that more general actions were fought, and more lives lost, by the fortune of | the citizen-king is exactly the place for it 


war from 1309 to 1815 than ever were fought in a period of ten times the same 
extent ;—amongst them, Marengo, Alexandria, Austerlitz, Corunna, Aspen and 
Essling. Wagram, Barossa, Albuera, Borodino, Lutzen, Toplitz, Leiptic, Orthes, 
Ligny, besides others, amounting to nearly (wo hundred general actions. It bas 
been only because Nelson at Trafalgar established the sovereignty of England 
on the seas that we have not to record equal triumphs of our navy to those which 
have graced our army 

But then, let us see what has taken place in civil life. England has been 
united with lrelaud ; the Test and Corporation Acts have been repealed ; thirty 


* Inthe melancholy record of suicides may be inserted the names of Romilly, 
Whitbread, and Calcraft. 


t Where there is not space to give the entire list of those eminent in each line, it 
might appear invidious to name any except the acknowledged “ heads” of professions ; 


but in the two instances of art and the drama, we think no thirty-four years in the | 


annals of the nation possessed and lost so many, and such distinguished men in the 
former as Ope, Owen, Copley, Romney, Jackson, Harlowe, Northcote, Hamilton, 
Cosway, Wheatley, Smirke, Stothard, Hoppner, and others, no doubt, which at the 
teoment do not occur: or in the latter, sucha co bination of talent as was to be fou 

tm the genius and powers of Elliston, Munden, Johns: ne, Cooke, Emery, Suett, 
Palmer, Lewis, Holman, Quick, Kaight, King, Mec y, Wroughron, Kean, Mrs 
Mattocks, Miss P pe, Mrs. Billington, Madame Storace, Mrs. Jordan. Mrs. Bland, 
Mrs. Davenp rt (alive, but retired), and Bannister, similarly situated. This, we 
say, ts but an imperfect catalogue, but it is sufficiently extensi to illustrate our 
principle. 





Look at our balls: in 1800, modest women danced modestly, and let the con- 
versation which passed between two partners, standing as far distant from each 

| other as people ordinarily do in a drawing-room, be what it might, it could do no 
| harm in the way of example. Within this century it has become the fashion 





’ 


| the gross idea” uf man’s advance, to permit herself, and be permitted by her 
| mother—ay, or her husband—to flourish about a room to a wriggling German 
| air, with a strange man’s arm round her waist, and her delicate hand upon his 
| brawny shoulder. ‘This thing is called a waltz; there is another of the same 
| character, called a gallopade, where the same operations are performed, and in 
which, instead of turning the woman about till she gets giddy, the fellow makes 
no more ado, but claps her up in his paws, and hurries her right on end from one 
| eormer of the room to the other 
A dance, to be sure, existed in the time of the “ Spectator,” which must have 
been something of the same sort, for the old gentleman says (No. 67, vol. i.) 
| “| suppose this diversion was first invented to keep up a good understanding 
between young men and women, but [ am sure, had you been here, you would 
| have seen great matter for speculation.” This appears aptly to describe those 
irritating indecencies—the modern waltz and gal!opade 
Another extraordinary change has taker place in Lond 





n society ; we mean 
the universal introduction of ciubs and hotels. In 1800 it was remarkable that 
Andon had scarcely any hotels, while all other cities were fu f them; now 

j almost every second house in the streets ow Grosver juare is hotel 


prac- | mediate service—fifty-five have been dismissed for inefficiency. 


“The Police force now consists of more than six hundred men fit for im- 
In all the pa- 


rishes, excepting three, it is established on a most respectable footing. It has 


| not been raised to its full complement; but where its services were required, 


it has been found, I trast, a useful body. Much injury has been done to the 


| recruiting, by the difficulties in the transmission of money through the Island, 


for a delicate girl, who would, as Pielding’s ** Huncamunca” says, ** shudder at | 


which have been found to exist. These difficulties were not light ones—but 
they have, I am happy to say, been overcome ; and I feel assured that its num- 
bers will, in consequence, ere long be complete. When it is recollected that 
only three months have elapsed since the last Police Act has passed, it will not, 
I hope, be considered that any want of exertion for its due completion has been 
evinced. It gives me much pleasure to be authorized tu communicate to you 
the great gratification which bas been afforded to the British Government, by 
the passing of this bill in a shape so effectual for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and good order, and the increased confidence in the public spirit and good sense 
of the Legislature of Jamaica, which has been felt in consequence. 

“ The reports which I have received from all parts of the Island. confirm me 
in the idea I had formed on my first arrival, that it would be impossible success- 
fully tocarry on the new system of labour with the present insufficient _ 
of Special Magistrates. I have sent home the strongest representations oat e 
subject, and have reason to know that the British Government, feeling the claim 
on them which you have established by providing such an efficient measure ot 

olice, has been induced to take the matter into their most serious consideration, 

with an anxious view of being able to meet your wishes; 2s soon as their de- 
termination shall have been notified to me, I will lose no time in communicating 
it to vou 





= . 
‘* Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly. . 
Pe ’ “for the !ast four months sba 
“T will give directions that the Police accounts for the .ast pay oenditure 
be Isid before you, and I trust it will be found that the necessary expenait 
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has been conducted with the strictest regard to economy. I am not aware of | now on the table, and which he found to be bis duty as Speaker, to declare to | give them insertion 


She Albion. 367 


They show to what extent his Excellency yielded to the 


any unusual expenditure which you will have to provide for ; a proper provision | be a gross breach of the privilege of the House. He was of opinion, notwith- 
for the ordinary expenses of she Island, I cannot doubt, but that you wil! readily | standing what was contained in the message, that some of the Commissioners 
furnish. of Compensation in being members of the House, were under their coutre! 


| House 
people of the Island. 


Harmony by this concession was restored, to the great joy of the 


« Gentlemen of the Council. Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly. 

« When last I took my leave of you, I expressed my confidence that the 
gloomy anticipations of violence expected to be attendant on the late great change | 
in the state of the labouring population were unfounded—so great a change as | 
that, which has lately taken place, the annals of history do not recount, and ena- | 
pled as I am, with truth to state, that it has not been accompanied by the loss of | 
one drop of blood, have we not cause, as I predicted, for mutual congratula- | 
tion '—That some inconveniences and irregularities have arisen from various | 
causes, it is impossible to deny ; but I am glad to find that they have in every in- | 
stance, save one, been of minor importance, and I rejoice that misunderstand- 
ings of a nature more difficult to overcome, have not accompanied the sud- | 
den transition from a state of slavery to one of freedom. ‘Taking this view of | 
the subject, I think you will not consider that I am tou sanguine, when I express 
my confident expectation that in a short time the intent and real meaning of the 
law will be better understood; these ebullitions will cease, and a system of | 
ynutual accommodation being found to be the common interest will be adopted, } 
and will cause the remaining years of the apprenticeship to pass off without the 
heart burnings and disagreements which have latterly been found to exist.” } 


ADDRESS OF THE ASSEMBLY IN REPLY. 


| 
October 10. } 
May « please your Excellency, | 


Mr. Attwovp following up the observations of the Speaker, moved that the | The working of the Emancipation scheme is, in our Opinion, going on badly ; 


message being a breach of the privilege of the House, that a committee be ap- | the slaves, as we always supposed would be the case, cannot comprebend why 


| point 
op to search for precedents, and that the House do adjourn until they | work iy demanded of them pow that they are free, for liberty with them canies 


Committee appointed accordingly, via. ; Messrs. Allwood, Batty, Townshend, with it no idea but exemption from labour ;—all work required of them now, they 
Dallas, Turner, Whittaker, Barclay, Hyslop, and Leslie —Adjourned. consider unlawful, and hence they serve their masters with the double reluctance 
From the Jamaica Despatch, Oct. 18 arising from idleness and discontent. The law has left the master with a claim 

We have just received our Parliamentary Report from Spanish-Town, and it for acertain amount of labour (eight hours per day for five days in a week) 


affords us the sincerest gratification to find that an event which we dreaded, | from his former slaves, now called a rentices, but it d t him th wer 
and which would have been deplored by the Country, has been averted by the pprentices, but it does not give him the po 


to ; J 

good feeling of the Governor ; and we most sincerely congratulate his Excel- saan = ” repeats oe Nan malaga a 
lency, the Assembly, and the Island at large, on this return of good feeling.— ‘ative Dut to put UP wiih it, or repair to a stipendiary magistrate, appoint- 
The following Resolutions of the House are mild, firm, and temperate ; and ed and sent out from England. These magistrates should act with vi- 
the spirit in which they have been met shews that Lord Sligo is not imperious | gour, and compel the apprentice to return to bis duty ; some of them, we fear, 
enough to persist in what was considered an unnecessary legislative inter- | do pot act with the promptness that could be wished, or the the public journals 

ference ; and av the matter at issue has been so amicably disposed of, it is from all parts of the Colonies do the : n 
quite unnecessary to make any further allusion to it. ‘ Let by-exmes be by- } edunaaiieneikak arene 1 aed greorndlber 
games,” and let all now unite heart aud hand for the good of Jamaica :— should fear that grounds for dissatisfaction to the master frequently happen, 
** Mr. Speaker, | since many of these Magistrates are chosen from persons at home, deeply im- 
‘‘Your Committee appointed to search for precedents, touching messages | bued with all the anti-slavery doctrines of the humanity school,” and, there 
from the Governor, on matters then pending before the house, and the right of } . 


! : fore, the apprentice is apt to obt ro 
We thank your Excellency for your speech at the opening of the Session, and for | the house to enquire into the proceedings of persons resident within the limits ina MS te ehtain the best of & te any. ityrensss wih bi 





the considerations which have induced your Excellency to call us together at a period | 
earlier than usual. 

We fully acknowledge that nothing tends more to the improvement of the people | 
than a due sense aud speedy administration of justice, and we beg to assure your | 
Excellency that we will at all times be ready to give our best attention to such estab- 
lushments as may have for their object the advancement of civilization. 

We concur with your Excellency in thinking it desirable that a power should be 
vested in the executive to issue Special Commissions for the trial of criminals, in cases | 
where immediate investigation, and consequent punishment, may be considered ad- 
vantageous. . | 

The recommendation of your Excellency with regard to the Militia Laws, shall | 
meet with our most serious consideration, and such alterations be made as wil! tend | 
to adapt them both to the present and approaching condition of the great mass of the | 
population. . 

The act of the last Session, authorizing the establishment of places of confinement | 
with Tread Mills, is one which we feel satisfied will prove beneficial, and the House | 
are convinced that to the pressure of the times, and tothe sbort period that had elapsed | 
since the passing of the act, is to be attributed the delay which may have taken place 
in some parishes in carrying its provisions into effect. 

he House fully appreciate the exertions which your Excellency has used, in en- | 
deavouring to render the Police efficient and useful. | 

The insufficiency in number of the Special Magistrates has unquestionably been 
the source of great evil. Offences have been committed, which, from the difficulty 
and delay in obtaining the attendance of the magistrate, have been passed over, and | 
impunity has produced its natural consequence— increase of crime. We regret to add | 
our conviction that the conduct of some of those persons in the administration of 
justice, has not tended to diminish the difficulties of our situation. 

We thank your Excellency for the assurance given of the Police accounts for the 
last four months being laid before us. A proper provision for the ordinary expences | 
of the island, consistent with the distresses and impoverished state of our constituents, | 
we trust we may be able to make. 

When your Excellency took leave of usin the month of July last, we earnestly 
joined your Excellency in the hope that the slaves, in gaining their freedom, would 
have gained also the virtues of freemen, and have lost the vices of slaves—this, how- 
ever, was but a hope, not sufficiently strong to dispel those gloomy anticipations | 
which had taken possession of our minds, with regard to the great change in the state | 
of the labouring population; and which have been most painfully realized. We regret 
to say that neither in the present state, nor in the future prospects of the colony, can we see 
any cause of congratulation, but the contrary! It is true that no blood has been shed, 
but the reluctance shewn by the negro population to labour, even during the limited 
legal hours—their almost universal refusal to work in their own time for wages—their 
daily increasing insebordination, and impatience of resistance, all combine plainly to 
shew that neither property nor life can be long safe, unless speedy and effectual remedies 
are applied, ‘Vhese remedies, we are convinced, can only be found in an efficient 
magistracy and energetic enforcement of the law, whereby the emancipated slaves may 
be made sensible, that although the domestic authority of the master no longer exists, 
another power of controul has been substituted, sufficient to maintain order, and en- | 
force the performance of their duties. Unless this is done, we can contemplate no 
other result than encreasing disorder, the abandonment of cultivation, and the speedy 
involvement of the colony in anarchy and destruction. 

To which his Excellency replied as follows :— 

‘“* Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the Assembly, } 

“T receive with much satisfaction your address, and thank you for your readiness | 
to meet my views on the various points which I have suggested for your consideration. | 

*“With regard to the erection of places of confinement with Tread-mills, I have 
merely to say, you havein your wisdow deemed that they were necessary, in which] | 
fully concur, That the expence may be inconvenient to some of the parishes, I feel 
with much regret. The motive which induces me to press the matter on you, is the 


consideration that more injury will be done to the essential interests of the parish, by 


the want of this salutary, and, I may add necessary, mode of enforcing labour, and 
the maintenance of good order, than by the expences of their creation. 

“My own feelings on the subject of the insufficiency of the number of Special 
Magistrates, so thoroughly accord with your own, that I fee! no remark to be neces- 
sary, except that I have embraced every opportunity which has been afforded me of 
appointing such fit and properly qualified persons as have offered to undertake those 
duties without salary; and had the means of remuneration been within my reach, I 
would have availed myself of them, to increase the establishment to such an extent as 
would have rendered it efficient. My first official representation after my arrival 
here, was on this subject, and the changes in the administration of affairs at home, have 
probably been the cause of my not having as yet received positive instructions ; but as 
I know the matter to be now under the consideration of his Majesty’s Government, I 
trust that means will be soon placed at my disposal, which will enable me to remedy 
this evil. 

“T observe, with regret, that in your opinion, the conduct of some of the Specia! 
Magistrates has not tended to the diminution of the difficulties of our new position. 
On this point I beg to say that it is possible some mistakes may have been made; they 
had no precedent to guide them, and each person gave his own interpretation of the 
law. Any case of partiality which has been represented to me, has met my most severe 
reprobation, I always have been, and always will be ready, carefully to investigate 
any specific charge brought against any individual, so~as to apply the proper remedy, 
if substantiated. 

“ That I did express a hope, and that I do still fee! a confident expectation, that the 
negroes, on acquiring their freedom, would also gain the virtues of free men, and lose 
the vices of slaves, is most true ; but it could not, I think, be supposed, that I ever 
expected them in the short space of three months, to recover fromthe effect of so 
many years of slavery, That the negroes have shown much reluctance to labour, I 
freely admit ; but it might be expected, that, availing themselves of their newly acquired 
freedom, they should be unwilling, voluntarily, to perform those services, which they 
had previously done only from coercion. It is to be hoped that a gradual amelioration 
in this particular may be effected, and that they may be brought into more ipdustrious 
habits. At all events, however,I entirely coincide with you, that, until those habits 
shall have been acquired, there is an absolute necessity for an efficient Magistracy, 
and the due enforcement of the laws, so that it may be generally known that controul 
still exists although placed in different hands, My anxious attention shall be directed 
to this subject, 


MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR. 
House of Assembly, Oct. 16 

The following message was sent over to the House by his Excellency the Go- 
vernor, by W.G. Nunes, Esq., his Excellency’s Secretary :— 

“ Mr. Speaker. 

“T am commanded by his Excellency the Governor to state to the House that | 
he observed by the minutes of their proceedings of Wednesday last, that a 
committee had been appointed with full powers to enquire into the conduct and | 
proceedings of the Board of the Commissioners of Compensation and the dif- | 
ferent offices connected therewith, and that they report to the House thereon 
His Excellency considers it proper before any proceedings shall be adopted by | 
that committee in the prosecution of the enquiries, which they have been di- 
rected to make, to apprise the House of the peculiar construction of the board, 
whose conduct the Assembly seems to be desirous to investigate. 

“By an act of the Imperial Parliament, 3d and 4th William 4th, Chap. 73, | 
his Majesty is authorized to appoint certain Commissioners for the purposes of 
thatact. The Governor, the Attorney-General, with two or more resident in- 
habitants to be ramed by the several Governors, are constituted Commissioners 
for the Colony to which they respectively beiong, to act in aid of the Commis- 
sioners in England, and to use and exercise al! the powers and authorities of that | 
Board. The Commissioners therefore here sit under the authority of the Impe- 
rial Act of Parliament, and not under any act of the Legislature of this Colony 

The Commissioners of this Island are bound to transmit copies of their pro- 
ceedings to the Board of Compensation in London, who are accountable to the 
Lords of his Majesty's Treasury alone for the payment of such sums as shall be | 
employed in defraying the necessary charges and expenses in the execution of 
the said Commission ; such account to be laid before both Houses of Parliament 

‘*To the Commissioners in London, the Lords of his Majesty's Treasury, 
and the Imperial Parliament, the auxiliary Commissioners are amenable for their 
condact ; but they are in no wise under the control, nor is their conduct subject | 
t0 investigation by any other authority. 

“Having thus frankly stated to the House the situation of the Board, of 
which bis Excellency is the chief, he takes this opportunity of assuring the 
House, that his own most anxious desire is to meet their wishes, and to give the 
utmost publicity toall transactions of a pecuniary nature, in which he is in any 
way concerned: and if the Assembly will by measage, cummunicate to his Ex- 
ceiiency any specific points on which they wish to be informed, he will cause the 


same to be taken into consideration, and will readily afford al! such information 


a8 may be consistent with the duty of the Commissioners. as a branch in t 
yf the Board of Compensation in England.” 
Phe message being read by the Lier 
i L, EB Was Cxpressing bis approvat of its contents. w } 
In. Speaker part rly llei the attention of the Jlouse to the message 


of this island, 

“Report that they have proceeded to take his Excellency’s message of | 
yesterday into their consideration, and have searched the journals for precedents 
and find that there have been few attempts to encroach on the liberties of the | 
people, or abridge the privileges of their representatives, and none but what 
have been vigilantly attended to, and firmly resisted by the house of Assembly. | 

“Tris with the deepest regret, that the Committee fee! themselves under the | 
necessity of giving their opinions, that the message of his Excellency is a 
breach of the privilege of this house which, if submitted to, might be drawn | 
into precedent, and tend to the most fatal consequences, and therefore recom- 
mend that the house do come to the following resolution :-— 

*‘ Ist. That this House, as the Representatives of the People, have of right 
and ever have exercised within this island, all the powers, privileges, and im- 
munities claimed and enjoyed by the Commons House of Parliament within the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“2d. That it is the ancient and undoubted right and privilege of this House, 
that no notice ought to be taken by the other branches of the Legislature, of 
any matter in agitation or debate in this House, but on information regularly 
cominunicated by this House, to such other branch ; and that for the Governor 
of this Island to manifest or declare assent or dissent, approbation, or dislike, 
of any such matter, before it be presented to him according io the order and 
course of Parliament, and of the Assembly of this Island, is a breach of the 
privileges of this House. | 

“3d. That inthe Grand Inquest of the Country, it is the right and duty of 
this House to enquire into all grievances or matters which happen within the 
Island, in which the public safety, or the lives, liberty, or property of the in- | 
habitants are concerned, that such representations may be made to our most | 
gracious Sovereign, or such legislative measures adopted as shall procure re- 
dress, remove the grievance, and quiet alarm, and that to deny the authority of | 
the House to investigate the conduct and proceedings of any body of men, or 
Board of Commissioners within this Island, is a breach of the privileges of the 
House 

“4th. That itis the unbounded right of the inbabitants of the Isiand, that 
no tax, imposition, or charge shall be levied on them, except by the consent and 
sanction of this house as their representatives ; and if the Auxiliary Commis- 
sioners of Compensation have imposed arbitrary charges at their discretion on 
the inhabitants of this Island, they have committed a direct violation of that 
right, and a gross breach of the privileges of this house.” 

“5. That his Excellency’s message of yesterday, in which it is stated, that | 
the Board of Auxiliary Commissioners of Compensation in this Island, are in 
no wise under the control of this House, or their proceedings subject to their in- 
vestigation, is a breach of the privileges of the House.” 


REPLY : 


“ Mr. Speaker, 
“T am commanded by his Excellency the Governor to state to the House in 


reply to their message of this day, that he feels it a sacred duty to uphold the | : ; 
privileges of all the branches of the legislature, and would be quite as anxious and therefore take on trust—ae we are disposed to do, knowing that many of our 


as they could, to preserve inviolate those of the House of Assembly. 

“That one of the most undoubted of those privileges is the imposition of any 
tax onthe inhabitants of this island, and that had the object of the Committee, 
appeared to have been an enquiry into the charges made by the Board of Com- 
pensation ; there could have been no room for any remark on his Excellency’s 


such reward for the services of their officers, as they may think fit, subject to the 


amount of such reward to be a perfectly legitimate enquiry, for the purpose of 
making any representation to the Imperial Parliament or his Majesty, on the man- 
| ner in which their interests were consulted ; that he invites al] investigation into 
that part ef the question. 

“His Excellency directs me further to observe, that the conduct of that Board 
was specified as being the object of enquiry, and that in consequence he felt it 
his duty to lay before the House, the authority by which the Board was consti- 
tuted, in order that it might be observed that they were not responsible to any 
authority in this Island, and they could not be dismissed or punished by any au- 
thority emanating from any other source than the Crown 

‘* The rightof the house to summon before it any person in the Island, save only 
certain excepted individuals, is undeniable ; and he considered that his message 


mation, as it has been usual in that way to send to the House ; and that it could 
in no way be regarded asa Breach of Privilege, which, as he would be the first 
to reprobate in his case, he would studiously avoid in that of the House. 

“His Excellency cannot conclude without a second time stating to the House 
his readiness to afford them any information, which it may be consistent with 
the duty of the Commissioners to communicate, if he shall be informed of the 
nature of that which is required.” 





—~—- 

H.M. Ship Arachne, 18 guns, has arrived at Baltimore from Jamaica. The 
Baltimore American says :— 

‘His BM. ship Arachne, Captain Burney, mounting 18 guns, arrived at this 
port yesterday from Jamaica. On coming to anchor, salutes were interchanged 
| with Fort McHenry. We understand she brings passenger Capt. Kidson, of 
| the Royal Engineers, who is charged with the duty of erecting Light-houses 
on the Coast of Florida and the Bahama Islands, in conformity with an arrange- 
ment entered into some time ago between the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. It is believed this is the first British armed vessel which 
has entered this harbour since the late war.” 

Captain Kidson has since arrived in New York, and the Arachne, we under- 
stand, may be expected in a day ortwo. Capt. K.'s object is to make Contracts 
with persons in the United States, to erect two Light-houses on the Bahama 
Islands, and having performed this duty, he will return inthe Arachne to New 
Providence, which vessel will afterwards take troops down to Honduras. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, — a 74 per cent. prem, 
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We have received by the Virginian, from Liverpool, our London files to the 
10th of October. A few extracts will be found in this day's paper, but it will 
be readily seen that there is no political intelligence of importance 

By the John W. Cater, from Jamaica, we have received files of Kingston pa- 
pers to the 18th ult., and from them have made copious extracts. The Legis- 
lature was opened on the 8th by a Speech from the Governor, which was cha- 
racterized by mildness and good feeling. This Speech was replied to by the 
House of Assembly ina similar tone. These two documents we have inserted 
entire 

On the 15th some proceedings took place in the Assembly, relative to the 
Board of Commissioners of Compensation, a branch of which is established in 
Jamaica. The Governor conceived that as this board, and all its branches, was 
appointed by the Imperial Parliament, that it was amenable to the Imperial Par- 
liament alone for its conduct; and in this belief addreseed a Message to the 
House to that effect. This Message we have inserted in another place. The 


House, however, differed with his Excellency on the point—deemed his Message 


a Breach of Privilege, appointed a Committee to examine for Precedents, and 
adjourned the Committee should make ite Rey rt The Committee mace 
ts Report the next day, » h will also foand in oor columns, together with 

Governor's Reply. These ments are of importance, and we therefore 


part. That the Board is authorized by the Act of the Imperial Parliament to fix | 


approbation of the Lords of the Treasury ; still, however, he would cousider the | 


of yesterday would have been looked upon as the communication of such infor- | 


jemploser. Whether this be true or falee we will not in this early stage of the 


experiment undertake to decide, but thie much is certain, that complaints loud 
and deep reach us from al! quarters of partiality or supineness on the part of 
many of the functionarics referred to; it is also apparent that the Governor of 
Jamaica is somewhat of the same Opinion, as may be seen by one of his replies 
to the House of Assembly, alluded to above. We have ever been of opinion 
that, however urgent Emancipation had become, the plan fallen upon by the 
Whig Ministry was most onhappy and preposterous, for besides joading honest 
John Bull with a debt of twenty millions sterling, the scheme was fraught with 
ruin, misery, and mischief, not only to British interests, but to the unfortunate 


| slaves themselves. A plan of Emancipation, as we have often said, might have 
| been fallen on that Would have been infinitely better for both master and slave, 


and as a natural corollary for England herself. The error was in proclaiming 
Emancipation before the negro was prepared to receive it. ‘This evil was fore- 
seen by Mr. Canning, when offering the celebrated Resolutions in 1823, who 
observed with his usual felicity of expression, *' If we inflict liberty on the clave 


| suddenly, we inflict on him misery also, for he knows not the value of liberty, 


and wil! consequently throw away the precious gift from an ignorance of ite va- 
lue, and relapse into bis origipal state of African barbarism; but if we firet 
educate him, and then emancipate him, we secure to him the real blessing of 
British freedom.” This salutary advice, which ought to have been ineribed 
in letters of gold, was rejected by the infallible Whigs; liberty has been inflicted 
suddenly, and we are now beginning to reap the bitter fruite in consequence. Is 
the slave happier for thechange ! We say no. Look at the Police reports in daily 
papers of Jamaica, if this answer be doubted ; we say that since the act of Eman 
cipation, more slaves on many plantations have been flogged, notwithstanding 
they are free, than received the like punishment in a year, when slaves. We are 
ready to produce the proofs of this if called on to do sv, This is humanity 
with a vengeance. But the die is cast, and there is no going back ; it there- 
fore behoves every good master and patriotic man to make the best of it. The 
peopie of Jamaica are fortunate in having such an excellent person as the Mar 
quess of Sligo as their Governor; he is without guile, he is incapable of a mean 


| action, and he has for many reasons the interest of the island at heart; we 


therefore conjure our fellow subjects in that once bappy island, to rally round 
and give their support to the patriotic and distinguished individual who now pre 
sides over them — 

We perceive by the contemporary journals that most of our editorial brethren 
have paid their respects to the Chinese lady. We have not yet bad that happiness, 


aforesaid brethren are profound critics in all that appertains to female loveli- 
ness—their glowing descriptions of the beauty in question. Suffice it to say, 
| then, that the Chinese lady possesses in an emineut degree the great attribute of 
la Chinese beauty-—namely, small feet—a quality which causes all beholders, 
| whatever may be their standing or pretensions, or however disposed to carry 
| their heads high, to fook down when in her presence. With these personal re- 
quisites, she is represented as being very amiable, at least to our editorial 
brethren, which shows that she knows what she is about. With thie very brief 
recital of her merits, we consign her to the protection of the benevolent public, 


| who, we fee assured, will not let her come all this distance for nothing. 


The Italiaa Opera opened for the season on Monday, when one of Bellini's 
operas, La Sramera,was produced. The same composition, not having been pre- 
sented to the New York public on any former occasion, was repeated on W edues- 
day and Frida. The performance on each oceasion was well executed, when 
| we consider the limited power of the troupe. Fanti and Fabj being under the 
| necessity of sstaining the whole weight of the piece. Some of the chorusses 
gave, and jusly, much satisfaction, as was demonstrated by an audience fully 
competent to decide ; indeed, we think the present troupe entitled to much praise 
for getting upthe piece so well with such limited means, and they are therefore, on 


that account entitled to double approbation, and certainly to a large share of in- 
dulgence. 

If it be serously determined by the fashionable and wealthy inhabitants of 
this metropols to secure and render the Italian Opera permanent, no opportunity 
should be lostin giving encouragement to any respectable company that appears, 
| for in proporton to the reward will talent and excellence be forthcoming Let 
| it be seen that sufficient encouragement will be given, and there will be no lack 
| of persons showing themselves worthy of receiving it. 
| ‘The houses have so far been well attended, and have exhibited a brilliant and 
| fashionable seene The prices of admission are reduced 
| Mr. Power has been again playing all hie excellent characters at the Park, 

with undiminished success 
| Mademoiselle Celeste bas returned to this country, and resumed her station 
| atthe Bowery. She will appear on Monday in the military spectacle of the 
| French Spy,or the Wild Arab of the Desert. This extremely clever lady has 
played in every part of Great Britain with extraordinary success, and a similar 
attend her in the United States. As a melo-dramatic ac- 


career will no doubt 
tress she is without a rival 
| We undentand that Mr. Finn, the commedian, embarkes to-day in the David 
| Brown, to {df an engagement in Charleston. ps4 
Brug " 
| We omitud to announce last week the publication, by the Harpers, of ibe 
| Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. As we have 
already gives une or two potices of the work, derived from the London publi- 
| cations, our readers sre not unacquainted with ite merits; it is therefore only 

, 

necessary for us to say, that the New York edition consists of two volumes, and 
ey got up—the first volume bearing an engraved likeness of Mrs. 
vheeg rd partes picture by Opie, painted in 1786. The work is edited 
| by Mr. Witham Roberts, who was commissioned for this purpose by one of the 
| Executore appointed by Mre. More herself to superintend such publication 

Mr. Jobn Doyle has published a work written by the Rev. Jeremiah O'Cal- 

laghan. It is very comprehensive tn ite design, a8 may be seen from its copious 
| tithe page, which we copy for the benefit of our readers ; it will, perhaps, give 

them a better idea of the scope of the reverend gentleman's objects than any 
| comments of our own. The work is neatly printed, and sold reasonably, as is 
| usually the case with all Mr. Doyle's publications, * Usury, P'unds, and Banks ; 
| also Foreetalling Traffic, and Monopoly ; likewise Pew Rent, and Grave Tax ; 
together with Borking and Dissecting ; 4s well as the Gallican Liberties—are 
| all Repugnant to the Divine and Ecclesiastical Laws, and Destructive to Civil 
| Society. ‘To which is prefixed, A Narrative of the Author's Controversy with 

Bishop Coppinger. and of his Sofferings for Justice Sake. By the Rev. Jere- 
| miah OCs aghan, Roman Catholic Priest Burlington: Printed for the Au- 
fhor, 1894.” 
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A ROMAN SUPPER. 
From Bulwer's * Last Days of Pompen.” 

« Well, I must own,” said the w#dile Pansa, “ that your house, though scarce- | 
ly larger than a case for one's fibulw, is a gem of its kind How beautifully 
painted is that parting of Achilles and Briseis'—whet # style —what heads— 

” o o o 

ber a the slaves appeared, bearing atray covered with the first pre- | 
parative initia of the feast. Amidet delicivus figs, fresh herbs strewed with 
snow, anchovies, and eggs, were ranged small cups of diluted wine sparingly 
mized with honey. As these were placed on the table, young siaves bore round 
to each of the five guests (for there were no more) the silver basin of perfumed 
water and napkins edged with a purple fringe But the adile ostentatiously 
drew forth bis own napkin, which was not, indeed, of so fine 4 linen, but in 
which the fringe was twice as broad, and wiped his hands with the parade of a 

who felt he was calling for admiration. 
ay splendid marra ano yours,” said Clodius; “ why, the fringe is as broad 

irdie.”” 
ary trifle, my Clodius, a trifle. They tell me this stripe is the latest fashion 
at Rome ; but Glaueus attends to these things more than I." i 

“Be propitious, O Bacchus!" said Glaveus, inelining reverentially to a | 
beautiful image of the God placed in the centre of the table, at the corners of | 
which stood the Lares and the saltholders. The guests followed the prayer, 
and then, sprinkling the wine on the table, they performed the wonted libation. 

This over, the convivialists reclined themselves on the couches and the busi- 
ness of the hoor commenced 

“ May this cup be my last !" said the young Sallust,as the table, cleared of 
its first stimulants, was new loaded with the substantia! part of the entertainment, 
and the ministering slave poured forth to him a brimming cyathus, ** May this 
cup be my last, but it isthe best wine I have drank at Pompeii!’ 

« Bring hither the amphora,” said Glaucus, “and read its date and its cha- 
racter.”’ 

The slave hastened to inform the party that the scroll fastened to the cork be- 
tokened its birth from Chios, and its agea ripe of 50 years, ‘ 
« How deliciously the snow has cooled it,” said Pansa; “it is just enough. 
“Tt is like the experience of a man who has cooled his pleasures sufficiently 

to give them a double zest,” exciaimed Sallust. 

« It is like a woman's No,” added Glaucus; “ it cools but to inflame the more.”’ 

“ When is our next wild-beast fight?” said Clodius to Pansa. 

Tt stands fixed for the ninth ide of August,” answered Pansa, ‘* on the day 
after the Vuicanalia; we have a most lovely young lion for the occasion.”’ 

“Whom shall we get for him to eat?” asked Clodius. “Alas! there isa 
scarcity of criminals. You must positively find some innocent or other to con- 
demn to the lion, Pansa.”’ 

“ Indeed I have thought very seriously about it of late,” replied the wdile 
gravely. ‘It was a most infamous law that which forbade us to send our own 
slaves to the wild beasts. Not to let us do what we like with our own, that’s 
what I call an infringement on property itself.”’ 

“ Not so in the good old days of the republic,” sighed Sallust. 

“ And then this pretended mercy to the slaves is such a disappointment to the 
poor people. How they do love to see a good tough battle between a man and 
a lion; and all this innocent pleasure they may lose (if the gods don't send us a 
good criminal soon) from this cursed law.” 

“* What can be worse policy,”’ said Clodius sententiously, “ than to interfere 
with the manly amusements of the people!” 

«Well, thank Jupiter and the fates! we have no Nero at present,” said 
Sallust. 

“ He was, indeed, a tyrant; he shut up our amphitheatre for ten years.” 

* | wonder it did not create a rebellion,” said Sallust. 

“Tt very nearly did,” returned Pansa, with bis mouth fall of wild boar. 

Here the conversation was interrupted for a moment by a flourish of flutes, 
and two slaves entered with a single dish. 

“Ah! what delicacy hast thou in store for us now, my Glaucus!" cried the 
young Sallust, with sparkling eyes. 

Sallust was only 24, but he bad no pleasure in life like eating; perhaps he 
had exhansted all the others; yet had he some talent, and a good heart, as far 
as it went. 

“T know its face, by Pollux,” cried Pansa; “it is an Ambracian kid. Ho!” 
(snapping his fingers, an usual signal for the slaves,) ‘we must prepare a new 
libation in henour to the new comer.” 

“T had hoped,” said Glaucus, in a melancholy tone, “to have procured you 
some oysters from Britain; but the winds that were so cruel to Cwsar have for- 
bid us the oysters.” 

* Are they in truth so delicious!’ asked Lepidus, loosening to a yet more 
luxurious ease his ungirdled tunic. 

“ Why, in troth, | suspect it is the distance that gives the flavour; they want 
the richness of the Brundusium oyster. But at Rome no supper is complete 
without them,” 

“The poor Britons! There is some good in them after all,” said Sallust, 
“they produce an oyster!” 

*T wish they would produce us a gladiator,” said the wdile, whose provident 
mind was still musing over the wants of the amphitheatre. 

“ By Pallas!" cried Glaucus, as his favourite slave crowned his streaming 
locks with a new chaplet, * [ love these wild spectacles well enough when beast 
fights beast; but when a man, with bones and blood like ours, is eidly put on 
the arena, and torn limb from limb, the interest is too horrid ; I sichen—I gasp 
for breath—I long to rush and defend him. The yells of the populace seem to 
me more dire than the voices of the furies chasing Orestes. I rejoite that there 
is so little chance of that bloody exhibition for our next show.” 

The wdile shragged his shoulders; the young Sallust, who was thought the 
best-natured man in Pompeii, stared in surprise. The graceful Lepidus, who 
rarely spoke for fear of disturbing his features, cried “ Per Hetcle!" The 
parasite Clodius muttered “ Aepol;"’ and the sixth banqueter, who was the 
ambra of Clodius’ and whose duty it was to echo his richer friend, when he 
could not praise him, the parasite of a parasite, muttered also * Adlepol.” 

“« Weil, you Italians are used to these spectacles; we Greeks are more mer- 
ciful.” 

The second course, consisting of a variety of fruits, pistachio nuts, tarts, 
sweetmeats, and confectionary tortured into a thousand fantastic shapes, was 
now placed upon the table, and the ministri, or attendants, also set there the 
wine (which had hitherto been handed round to the guests) in large jugs of 
glass, each bearing upon it the schedule of its age and quality. 

* Taste this Lesbian, my Pansa,” said Sallust; “it is excellent."—* It is 
not very old,” said Glaucus, “ but it has been made precocious, like ourselves, 
by being put to the fire; the wine to the flames of Vulcan, we to those of his 
wife, to whose honour | pour this cup.” 

“It is delicate,” said Pansa, “but there is, perhaps, the least particle too 
much of rosin in its favour.” 

“ What a beautiful cup!" cried Clodin, taking up one of transparent crystal, 
the handles of which were wrought with gems, and twisted in the shape of 
serpents, the favourite fashion of Pompeii.” F 

“ This ring,” said Glaucus, taking a costly jewel from the first joint of his 
finger and hauding it on the handle, “ gives it a richer glow, and renders it less 
unworthy of thy acceptance, my Clodivs, whom may the gods give health and 
fortane long and oft to crown it to the brim.” 

“ You are too generous, Glaucus,” said the gamester, handing the cup to his 
slave, “ but your love gives it adouble value.” 

—>—. 
MR. THOM’'S EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE. 

Perhaps no productions ef the chisel ever acquired popularity 80 suddenly 
and extensively as Mr. Thom's statues of Tam O'Shanter and Souler Johnny, 
when they were originally exhibited in London four or five years ago. This 
proceeded from several causes,—their excellence, their being the performance 
of an untavght artist, and their belonging to a class of art, the qualities of 
which are appreciable by every body. These statues were followed by com- 
panion statues of the Landlord and Land!ady ; but, although the latter possess- 
ed great merit, yet, whether the charm of novelty had fled, or from what other 
cause it happened we know not, certain it is, that the impression which they 
made upon the pablic was by no means so strong as that which had been 
achieved by their predecessors. 

Pursuing, however, very wisely, the same walk of art, Mr. Thom has just 


| 
| 
| 
i 


| and affection, approaches to white. 


_Zye Avion. 






4 pair of branks, a hair tether, or halter, and a sunk, or cushion of 
stead of bridle and saddle. A canvass pouch hung round the neck of the animal, 
for the purpose, probably, of containing the rider's tools, and any thing that he 
might have occasion to carry with bim.” 

The gravestone on which Old Mortality reclines, is, we understand, an exact 
copy of one in Ayr-Moss, which was placed there in memory of the martyrs, 
and which is inscribed with their names. He is represented as having suspend- 
ed his operations for a moment; and, having thrown down his mallet and other 


tools, as looking up to answer the inquiries of some curious passer-by. An smashed the skull with an iron crow-bar, and the attendant 


open Bible, with the verse from Proverbs, ‘* The memory of the just is blessed, 


the name of the wicked shall rot,” lies near him. ‘The figure is easy and well- 


proportioned, and the countenance expressive, exhibiting that hardness of feature 


and character which powerful and inveterate prejudices of any kind, and more 
especially of a religious kind, are calculated to produce. 
flesh, and of the different articles of dress, bas that imitative quality by which 

Mr. Thom’s former works were distinguished ; and like them too, the material | 


of the statue is a grey freestone. The hue of the pony, who is regarding his | we believe, objects deserving of commisseration and charity 
| venerable and enthusiastic master with a look of more than animal intelligence | father, was at one time a bookbinder in good circumstances, but some years 
| since put an end to his existence under the pressure of embarrassment. 


In an adjoining apartment, Mr. Thom is at present engaged in modelling a | 
figare of Dr. Nichol, the Willie of Burns's celebrated song :-— 
* O, Willie brew'd a peck o’ maut, 


straw in-/ Js there anything on record to equal this bleody tragedy * 


And Rab and Allan cam to see ;” | 


which will form one of a group of the three good fellows (the other two being 
Mr. Allan Masterton and the poet himself,) whose festivity that song com- | 
memorates. 
full of kind and pl try, 7 d 
Banister. 





us of our worthy old friend Jack 


—_— 

STEINBERG TRAGEDY. 
From a late London Journal. 

The annals of great.crime have, during the past month, received a tremen- 
dous addition; as far as this country is concerned, we believe its extent and 
horror are unprecedented. The hero of the bloody tragedy, however, is not an 
Englishman 

Steinberg was aman whose ostensibly mild manners and apparent regularity 
of conduct had acquired for him confidence and even respect amongst his ac- 
quaintance and neighbours. He married, and lived respectably by his business, 
which was that of a whip-maker. If, as has since been stated by a son grown 
up to man's estate, he was at times subject to violent paroxysms of rage,—so 
violert, indeed, as to lead to the belief that he was of unsound mind,—he must 
have been an able dissimulator, for his external demeanour was that of a sedate, 
steady man, an amiable and affectionate husband. 

Seven or eight years since, he separated from his wife,—not, as it was stated 
in the newspapers, on account of an attachment which he had formed for a 
beautiful young woman, Ellen Lefevre ; for it was not until after he had quitted 
his home, and taken lodgings somewhere in the Hampstead-road, that he first 
saw her. She then attended him as a servant; but their association produced 
feelings of a nature different from those which their relative pvusitions, in the 
first instance, were calculated to inspire. She became his mistress, and bore 
him a child, in the house where he had originally become a lodger. During the 
period of her confinement and convalescence, his care and attention were con- 
stant and marked. He subsequently removed to another house, where, having 
by his general bearing and regular conduct conciliated the esteem of his neigh- 
bours, he remained for two years anda half. Whilst they remained in that 
house, Ellen brought him two more children, to whom, with herself, he appeared 
devotedly attached,—never leaving heme for relaxation from business without 
taking her, who was always considered his wife, and his infants, to share in the 
recreation with which he indulged himself. 

Eventually—their course of life appearing every where much the same— 
they removed to a house, No. 17 Southampton-street, Pentonville. There her 
fourth child was born, and there he remained, until, hearing of the illness of a 
relation in Germany, he resolved to go thither, in order, as it since appears, in 
case of that relation’s death, to claim some property in right of his wife, whom 
it was his intention to represent asdead. Inthe execution of this plan, he pro- 
ceeded to the continent, taking with him his second wife, as he called her, (in 
order, no doubt, the better to establish the fact of the death of his first,) his 
children, and an English maid-servant, Harriet Parson, leaving a young man of 
the name of Bruneish in charge of his business until he should return. 

It wow appears—not in evidence, but from statements which seem to be au- 
thentic—that Mrs. Steinberg, the real wife, to whom he allowed 10s. a week, 
anc whom, it is said, he periodically visited for the purpose of paying that al- 
lowance, had heard of the illness of the relation in Germany, and had written 
to her friends there, in order to apprize them of the fact of her being alive, and 
to undeceive them as to any claim her husband might assert in right of her. 
The result of this measure was naturally the defeat of his pretensions, and the 
loss of a suit which he had instituted ;—events which, from their effect both 
upon his character and circumstances, greatly affected his mind. He returned 
with his family and the servant to his home, where the excitement under which 
he already laboured was considerably increased by the supposed inattention, 
during his absence, of the young man Bruneish to the business, which he had 
left him to superintend. He was heard speaking angrily to him ; and, as it ap- 
pears, the young man, who had in some degree merited his displeasure, was dis- 
charged the same day. 

This was Saturday. On the Monday, Steinberg, in whose manner or spirits 
no alteration was perceptible, (indeed, if any thing, his spirits were considered 
better than usual by those who were aware of the difficulties in which he was 
placed,) went out; between eleven and two o'clock he bought at a cutler’s in 
St. Paul's Church-yard a knife, such as butchers use for slaughtering pigs; this 
was wrapped in brown paper and deposited in a side-pocket of his coat. He 
subsequently called on Bruneish, the young man whom he had discharged, and, 
apparently in a much better humour than Bruneish expected, made an appoint- 
ment for him to call upon him in Southampton-street at eight o'clock that even- 
ing, when he promised, contrary to the young man’s anticipations, to pay him 
two sovereigns which he said he owed him. Steinberg was subsequently seen 
in a coffee-house near Carey-street, with another man, at which time the land- 
lord noticed the brown paper in his side-pocket, which inclosed the knife. 

Monday evening wore on, and Bruneish went to keep his appointment ; but 
when he reached the house he saw a candle burning on the parlour table, and | 
another in the room above. His heart misgave him, and he felt assured that the 
good nature of his master had been assumed, that his offer of the money was 
delusive, and that his intention was to inveigle him into the house, and then de- 
liver him over to the police; this was the extent of his suspicion, but so strong 
was it, that he left an umbrella which belonged to Steinberg at a neighbouring 
house, and made the best of his way homewards to his lodgings. 

At eight o'clock, the hour at which he had appointed to meet Bruneish, Stein- 
berg and his supposed wife were sitting in the kitchen; he was then remarkably 
cheerful, and had been nursing one of his younger children. He directed Har- 
riet Pearson, the servant girl who had accompanied them to the continent, to | 
fetch some beer and gin, and when she had giren them to her master, he com- 
plained of being very tired, and said he was anxious to go tou bed. In conse- | 
quence of this declaration, the girl, who never slept in the house, was ordered 
at half-past eight o'clock to go home, and to come as usual at six o'clock in the 
morning. Steinberg had previously asked Mrs. Steinberg if she was ready to 
go to bed, to which she replied it was too soon. She then paid Pearson her’ 
wages, and enjoined her to come in time in the morning ; the injunction was fol- 
lowed by a laugh from Steinberg. The setvant-girl departed, and the doors 
were closed for the night. 

When they were next opened, what was the scene that presented itself! 
According to her promise, Harriet Pearson went to the house before six; she 
knocked, but who was there left to answer! After remaining some time, she 
returned to her mother; they went back together, but their efforts to obtain 
admission were unavailing, and at eleven o'clock an entrance to the house of | 
blood was forced. 


THE 








had purchased, reeking in gore. 
The police were summoned, and the search after the other inmates pursued. 
In the bed-room up stairs, they found the hapless beautiful Ellen Lefevre, lying | 
butchered on the floor, in her night-dress, saturated with blood, and at her feet | 
her innocent babe of seven months old, decapitated. The bed and bed-clothes 
were one mass of blood, and the pillow marked with blood, as if the wretched 











opened an exhibition of statues of Old Mortality and tis Pony ; executed with 
80 strict an attention to accuracy, from Sir Walter Scott's description in the 


firet series of “ Tales of my Landlord,” that we can in no other way give our { 


readers so complete a netwn of them as by quoting a passage from that de- 
scription — 

“ An old man was seated wpon the monument of the slaughtered presby- 
terians, and busily employed in deepening, with his chisel, the letters of the in- 
scription, which, anpouncing 1 scriptural language the promised blessings of 
futurity to be the lot of the slain. anathematised the murderers with correspond- 
ing violence. A blue bonnet of onusual dimensions, covered the grey hairs of 
the pwous workman 
cloth called Aoddengrey, veually worn by the elder peasants, with waistcoat and 


breeches of the same; and the whole svit, though still in decent repair, had 
obviously seen a train of long service. Strong clouted shoes, studded with 
hobnails, and gramaches or leg gina, made of thick black cloth, completed his 


equipment. Beside him fed among the graves, a pony, the companion of his 
yourhey, Whose extreme whiteness, as we 


eyes, indicated its antiquity. It was! 


+ as its projecting bones and hollow 


arnessed in the 


most simple manner, with 


| man had reached over the body of his first victim, for the infant, whom it is be- | 

| lieved he laid upon the floof, in order to sever the head from the body. 

Yet was not the horrible scene complete. They proceeded to the rooms | 

} above, in one of which stood a small cot and a bed; in the bed, Henry, a fine 

| boy of four years and a half old, lay dead, his throat cut from ear to ear; and by | 

| the side of the cot lay a lovely innocent, nained after her ill-fated mother, Ellen, | 
two years of age, whose head had been severed from her body, in the same 
manner as that of the infant below. 


The head of Dr. Nichol is finely marked; and the face, which is 


In the kitchen, lay Steinberg on his back, stone-dead, bis | nience, including wines and stores of every description. G - 
head nearly severed from bis body, and by his side the butcher's knife which he | subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of all charges exceP 
. | the expenses actually incurred. 


November 15, 








Is there i 
of fiction, be bis mind as much as possible imbued with horrid fancies ty errand 


who could have imagined such a catastrophe! The bodies of Ellen Lefevre and 
the four innocent partners of her fate have been interred in St. James's Charch- 
yard, and the carcass of the murderer, who was pronounced by the coroner's 
jury sane at the time of the murders, was borne at night to a deep hole in the 
poor-ground of the parish, into which it was precipitated head foremost, amidst 
the execrations of the people. whose groans and yells continued while a man 
parishioners shook 
the flaring filth off the torches, by the light of which he was buried, on the blood- 
stained body. 

Mr. Steinburg, jun., who seemed very much irritated at the verdiet of the 
coroner's jury, contending that his father was mad, called the next day at his late 





The texture of the | parent’s late residence, in Pentonville, with a cart, paid the rent, and took away 


the furniture, &c.'!! 
The mother and sister of Ellen Lefevre are in bad circumstances, and are 
Mr. Lefevre, the 


One or two circumstances connected with this horrible affair are particularly 


| striking; one, the certainty that Steinberg’s object in enticing Bruneish to his 


house was to add fim to the number of his victims. Providence ordained that 
as far as that person was concerned, he should over-act his part of serenity and 
good humour. It was the forced amenity of his manner which staggered the 
man; and although he never carried his suspicions of his late master to an inten- 
tion of murdering him, it occurred to him that it was adopted with adesign ; and 
as smal] minds never grasp more than an immediate object, he fancied that his 
apparent kindness was a trap for the police. 

On the other hand, it is clear that Steinburg expected Broneish ; it was for 
him, as well as the wretched Ellen, that the beer was drugged—it was that he 
might be alone with him that he was anxious she should go to bed—to sleep he 
was sure she would go; for bim he waited—long after he had dispatched al! 
his other victims above steirs—after that he washed and cleansed himself, dis- 
posed of his blood-stained shoes and stockings (which have not, it is said, been 
found), and, purified from the marks of the slaughter he had committed, waited 
and watched like the filthy yet unsated spider in his web, to catch the last sur- 
viving object of his vengeance. Four hours, caiculated by the natural appear- 
ance of bodies sv slaughtered, must have elapsed between the period of his com- 
mitting the five murders, and that of his own destruction. For two or three of 
those the monster no doubt lived in hopes that a sixth victim would come—time 
wore on—the hand of Providence kept the wretched young man away—and 
Steinburg robbed the hangman by his last, and only courageous act. 











ADEIRA WINE--The subscribers have by late arrivals from Madeira, re- 

ceived sample casks of several parcels of Wine, which are the crops of some of 
the finest estates in the island, which remain there, subject to their order. They 
will receive orders for this Wine, to be subject to approval when landed, giving an op- 
portunity that has seldom beenoffered to the public of obtaining a supply of Wine of 
an unusually high grade, and they respectfully solicit an examination of it. 

They have also on hand a small stock of Madeira Wine, imported direct and by 
way of India, of the best old London particular, and of extra age and quality, all from 
the old and respectable house of Newton, Gordon, Murdock & Co. 

Oct. 25--tf. MAITLAND, KENNEDY & CO., 31 Broad st, 


N ADEIRA WINES.-—The subseribers, Agents of Messrs. J. Howard, March, 
& Co. of Madeira, continue to take orders for their fine Wines. They will 
be carefully executed according to directions. They have recently received, per 
brig Franklin, a further supply of their South Side Oid London Particular, in assorted 
casks, and a few casks Grape Juice, which, in addition to their previous stock, a 
portion of which was imported via India, is offered for sale upon reasonable terms, 
at 14 Broad-street. MARCH & BENSON, 
N.B. A stock always kept under public lock, subject to debenture. 
{Oct 25.--1m.} 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of 


each month. 

Ships. From New York. 
StAndrew June 14, Oct, 14, Feb. 14, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, C. A. Hiern, Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 








Masters. 


From Liverpool. 
J. Taubman, 


July 30, Nov. 30, Mar, 30, 











St.George | W.C.Thompson, 
The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened, The 

greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. For freight or pas- 
sage, apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 

GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 

ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Yew York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, Graham, Jan. |, May |, Sept.1,|/Feb. 16, June 16,Oct.16, 
oscoe, Delano, i? a" Go eee ee iM, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, iHacksta®, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “* gow gl mw (6 
Europe, \Glover, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Washington, |Holdrege, | “ 8, “ 8, “ 8) “ 24, “ 24 % 24, 
Columbus, \Cobb, “16, ‘* 16, ** 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States,  |Moldrege, | ** 24, “ 24, “ 24) * 8, 8 & 8 
South America, /Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,) ** 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Napoleon, |Smitb, =-@ * 6.5 @."  * OO A, 
Britannia, Sketchley, | ** 16, “ 16, “* 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “oh * 86° Gea * GG © 86, 
Orpheus, {Bursley, Aprill, Aug, 1, Dec.1,] ** 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Independence, Nye, soe @: © GF * me Re, © BM, 
North America, IDixey, 16, ** 16, ** 16/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, |Harris, “96, © 26, * 24)" 6, SG @. 6, 








These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed en cards, which will 
be found on board. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virgiaian, 

WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 

Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y 

CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters! |Days of Sailing from|Days of Satling from 
New-York, favre. 
France, E. Funk, |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. !,Jan.24, May 24,Sep.24 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| * 8, “* 8, “ 8,/Feb. J, June 1, Oct.!, 
Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, ‘ 16, “* 16) ‘* 8 “* 8 8, 
Rhone, J.Rockett,| “24, “ 24, “ 24] % 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. ig ** 24, % 26," 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8, ‘ 8, “ &|Mar. 1, July 1,Nov-!, 
Francois Ist, IW. Burrows} ‘16, “16, ‘ 16) “* 8, “ 8 ¢ 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell,| “24, “24, * 24) * 16, “ 16, * 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1.) “* 24, “* 24, 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “gs, “* 8, “ 8 April I, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘“‘16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, “ 8, oi 8, 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “16, ** 16, (Df 
rie, . Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 24, “ 24, ‘. 
Albany, Hawkes, “es, “6, * OiMey 1, Sept. a, Sg a 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘16, “16, “ 16) * 8 “ 8 © 16 
Henry IV. J.Castof. | “24, “24, * 24) “ 16, “ 16, 








These are all vessels ofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve 
ooda sent to either of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wak st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


a 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fromDoys of Seiling — 

| Vew- York London. 16 

Ontario, Sebor, ‘June |, Oct. |, Feb. 1,)Mar.16,July ie 4 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin “ 16, “16, “ 16,jApril 1, Aug. !, Hire. 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, 16, 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,)May 1, Sep. 1, Jam" 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1,Dec. 1, April l,j) “* 16, 16, Feb I. 
Philade!phia, Morgan, “16, “16, “ 16,)June1, Oct. 1, Fe 7 
Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May i ”~ a 
President, Moore, “16, “16, “ 16,July 1,Nov.1, Mar. ' 





ty of the 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of 


Still one child was missing—the eldest boy, John; he was not in the room, | best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and exper'- 


although he slept with his brother Henry 


A momentary glance into the next | enced commanders. 
His dress wes % large old-fashioned coat of the coarse apartment, which had been fitted up as a workshop, told the sequel; there lay | 


- et 
Their accommedatrions for passengers are very seg pane 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will alws) 


ed inte 

the child, butchered like the rest. The presumption is, that he had seen his | be provided. —— “ ee outward, ender 10 Oe Lines, ta 20° fixed 
father murdering his brother and sister, and had jumped out of bed, in hopes of os Side. onclasive TF cdaos endt snare, wel h will be furnished each passenger noe 
escaping ; for on the shoulder of this victim was the mark of a heavy blow, of established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found or ae 
the knife, probably aimed by the unnatural parent at him as he was endeavour- | the ships. . ; peard the shps ; te 
ing to evade him, while the evidence is strong thatthe poor fellow attempted For freight or PSWOLD. 69 Se —— why tes ns eee 

s jane ventas ance, since one of the fingers of his left hand had been cut off, and ae! Re MINTURN and Co : 134 Front street, or te 
| was found at some distance from the bod; GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, Londo 


< eempyee  s 
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